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THE  HOUSES  OF  COLONIAL  GEORGIA 
By  John  P.  Corry 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Any  description  of  the  public  buildings  and  homes  of 
Georgia  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  deal  with  Savannah  as  the  chief  city  and  the  place 
where  most  of  the  public  buildings  and  the  best  homes 
were  located.  The  site  of  the  town  was  favorable.^  It  was 
on  the  Savannah  River  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  river  formed  a  half  moon,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  the  banks  were  about  forty  feet  high.  The  town 
was  laid  out  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  2,115  feet 
by  1,425  feet  in  the  city  limits.*  There  were  three  streets 
each  seventy-five  feet  wide,  running  perpendicular  to  the 
river  and  three  more  of  equal  width  which  were  parallel 
to  it.  These  divided  the  town  into  six  quarters,  and  each 
quarter  was  subdivided  into  four  tithings. 

Each  tithing  was  halved  by  a  line  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  parallel  to  the  river,  and  in  each  half  tith¬ 
ing  there  were  five  lots.  Each  lot  was  sixty  feet  in  front 
and  ninety  feet  deep.  Certain  choice  lots  of  the  same 
size  were  reserved  for  the  Trustees,  and  these  were  set 
off  by  streets  seventy-five  feet  and  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  feet  wide. 

1.  Thia  deaeription  of  the  aite  of  Savannah  ia  baaed  on  a  letter  from  Oslc- 
thorpe  to  the  Truateea,  dated  February  10,  178S.  It  la  quoted  in  “Account  of 
ProKreaa  of  Georsia”  in  A.  D.  Candler,  Colonial  Record*  oj  the  State  of 
Georgia  (Atlanta.  1905).  Ill,  880,  881.  Referred  to  hereafter  aa  C  if  Go. 

8.  Thia  deaeription  of  the  way  Savannah  waa  laid  out  ia  baaed  on  DeBrahn' 
op.  eit.  In  C  R  Go.,  XXIX  476,  476. 
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There  was  a  common,*  an  enclosed  cemetery,*  a  rub¬ 
bish  heap,®  a  town  clock,®  a  dial  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  squares,’  Tomochichi’s  tomb  in  the  center  of  another 
square,®  public  buildings,  and  homes. 

Georgia  had  building  material  of  certain  kinds  in 
plenty ;  others  had  to  be  brought  in  from  outside.  Tim¬ 
ber  was  available  in  abundance ;  the  forests  of  the  colony 
produced  pine,  cypress,  bay,  fir  and  other  trees  suitable 
for  building  purposes.  The  clays  of  Georgia  were  suit¬ 
able  for  making  brick.®  Stone,  lime,  and  sand  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Iron  and  glass  had  to  be  imported.’®  One  material 
that  was  of  some  value  was  tabby,  a  kind  of  masonry 
made  of  lime,  oyster  shells  and  water.”  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  labor,  but  an  abundance  of  material  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  were  plans  for  a 
church  building  in  Savannah.”  A  pewter  chalice  and 
pattine  were  given  to  the  Trustees  in  1732,’*  and  in  May, 
1733,  a  silver  chalice  and  pattine  were  sent  to  Georgia.’* 


8.  “An  met  for  the  better  reKulatins  the  town  of  Smvmnnah,  mnd  for  ameer- 
taining  the  Common  Thereunto  belonging,”  May  1,  1760,  in  C  R  Go.,  XVIII,  476. 

4.  “An  act  ...  to  enlarge  the  cemetery  ...  at  Savannah,”  April  11,  1768 
in  C  R  Go.,  XIX,  Pt.  1.  p.  74. 

6.  “An  Act  To  Amend  an  Act  for  the  better  Regulating  the  Town  of  Sa- 
rannah  and  for  ascertaining  the  Common  Thereunto  belonging  and  also  to  Antbor- 
ise  and  Empower  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  the  Pariah  of  Christ  Chnreh 
to  Appoint  a  Beadle  for  Purposes  herein  mentioned."  March  6,  1766  in  C  R  Go., 
XVIII.  766. 

6.  The  town  clock  was  placed  near  the  top  of  one  end  of  the  public 
stores.  Its  striking  could  be  heard  all  over  town.  Stephens  to  Trustees,  February 
27,  1788  in  C  R  Go.,  XXII,  Pt.  1,  p.  100.  In  1760  there  was  still  a  public  clock. 
“An  Act  for  .  .  .  Expences  of  Government.”  April  24,  1760,  in  C  R  Go.,  XVIII, 
406. 

7.  Tax  Act,  Sept.  29.  1778  in  C  R  Go.,  XIX  Pt.  1,  p.  489. 

8.  An  unhewn  boulder  marks  the  spot. 

9.  "Egmonts  Journal.”  October  6,  1741  in  C  R  Go..  V,  660. 

10.  Trustees  Accounts,  1787-1788,  in  C  R  Go.,  Ill,  170.  Verdst  to  Causton 
May  19,  1788  in  C  R  Go..  XXIX,  681.  Trustees  Accounts  1749-60,  in  C  R  Go.. 
Ill,  842. 

11.  A  substance  better  than  brick  was  made  "by  mixing  lime  and  oyster 
shells,  and  while  moist  squeezing  them  in  square  boxes  of  wood  which  gives  them 
a  smooth  face  and  regular  shai>e.  and  was  durable.”  "Egmont's  Journal”  February 
2,  1742  in  C  R  Go..  V,  691.  This  substance  was  tabby,  though  not  here  so  called. 

12.  A  church  site  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  in  1782.  “Joumid  of  the 
Trustees  for  Establishing  The  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America”  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Journal  of  Trustees)  November  28,  1782,  in  C  R-  Go.,  I.  87.  Money  was 
given  for  building  a  church  in  Georgia  as  early  as  1784,  and  probably  earlier. 
Trustees  Accounts  1784-86,  in  C  R  (To.,  Ill,  82. 

18.  Trustees  Accounts,  November  20,  1782  in  C  R  Go.,  Ill,  22. 

14.  Trustees  Accounts,  1782-88  in  C  R  Go..  Ill,  28 ;  “Journal  of  Trustees” 
April  18.  1788.  in  C  R  (To..  I.  Ill;  Martyn  to  Oglethorpe,  May  11,  1788  in 
C  R  Go..  XXIX.  26. 
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A  large  church  clock  and  dial  plate  were  given  two  years 
later.“  In  1735,  a  tabernacle  of  split  boards,  36  feet  long 
and  12  feet  wide,  was  built  at  the  Trustees’  exi)ense.^* 
That  same  year  the  Trustees  had  plans  for  a  church  at 
Savannah  of  brick  or  timber  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  high  within.”  Their  plans  the  next  year  in¬ 
cluded  the  notion  of  a  brick  church  which  could  be  used 
as  a  fort  in  case  of  emergency.^*  Building  material  for  a 
church  was  sent  to  Georgia  by  the  Trustees  in  1738,”  and 
a  new  fence  for  the  church  yard  was  ordered  built.”  The 
next  year  Oglethorpe  wrote  the  Trustees  that  he  had 
completed  plans  for  building  a  church  sixty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide.**  The  cost  was  to  be  £300.**  It  was 
already  framed,  the  bricks  were  burnt,  and  actual  con¬ 
struction  would  soon  go  on.  On  June  11,  1740,  the  work 
was  begun,**  but  three  years  later  the  building  was  still 
short  of  completion.**  In  1746  the  church  was  unfin¬ 
ished;  the  trustees  sent  directions  to  Stephens  that  the 
outside  of  the  church  be  feather-boarded,  then  tarred  and 
sanded,  and  the  inside  walls  be  boarded  and  painted.** 
The  building  was  still  unfinished  a  year  later;  the  direc¬ 
tions  were  repeated**  and  the  structure  was  finally  com- 


IB.  The  vmlue  was  <21.  “Journal  of  Truiteea,”  March  26.  17S6  in 
C  R  Ga.,  I.  211. 

16.  Trustees  Accounts  1764-65  in  C  R  Go..  III.  87. 

17.  Verelst  to  Bailiffs  and  Records  of  Savannah.  May  16,  1766  in  C  R  Go., 
XXIX.  107. 

18.  The  Trustees  recommended  to  Oglethorpe  that  he  set  up  a  brick 
church  “built  strong  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  on  any  sudden  occasion 
serve  for  a  Place  of  Defence ;  and  that  the  church  yard  should  be  inclosed  with 
a  Pallisade  and  a  Ditch.”  Martyn  to  Oglethorpe,  May  10,  1766  in  C  it  Ga.. 
XXIX,  240,  241. 

19.  “Egmonts  Journal,”  Index  to  VoL  I,  in  C  it  Ga.,  V,  29. 

20.  Ibid.,  December  20.  1768  in  C  it  Go..  V.  84. 

21.  Ibid.,  January  17,  1769  in  C  it  Ga..  V,  96. 

22.  Verelst  to  Whitfleld  June  11.  1740  in  C  it  Ga.,  XXX,  272 ;  Verelst 
to  Stephens  December  14,  1741,  ibid.,  416. 

26.  "Stephens’  Journal''  June  11,  1740,  in  C  it  Go..  IV.  692.  The  date  ia 
given  as  June  16  in  "Egmonts  Joum^”  October  6,  1741  in  C  R  Go.,  V,  660, 
but  Stephens’  testimony  is  more  trustworthy. 

24.  Martyn  to  Whitefleld.  October  10.  1746  in  C  it  Go..  XXX,  678. 

26.  "The  roof  of  it  is  covered  with  Shingles,  but  as  to  the  Sides  and 
Ends  of  it,  it  remains  a  Skeleton.”  “Journal  of  Trustees”  December  29,  1746  in 
C  R  Go.,  I.  496. 

26.  “The  Outside  of  the  Church  must  be  Feather-boarded,  and  then  tarr’d 
and  then  Sand  must  be  strow’d  over  to  prevent  the  Tar  running.  The  Inside 
of  the  Walls  must  be  boarded  likewise  and  painted.”  Martyn  to  Stephens, 
March  16,  1747.  in  C  it  Go..  XXXI,  109,  110. 
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pleted.  It  was  a  wooden  affair  with  a  brick  foundation, 
enclosed  by  a  fence  it  had  windows  with  squares  of 
crown  glass  at  the  sides  and  end,^®  and  of  course  had  a 
church  bell.*®  It  was  still  standing  in  1757,  though  in  a 
decayed  condition;*^  by  1759  it  needed  repairs  so  badly 
that  it  was  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  those  who  attended 
service  there.*^  In  1764  plans  were  made  for  a  new 
church,  but  the  cost  proved  too  great.  The  old  one  was 
repaired  and  a  rough  gallery  built  at  the  west  end.®*  The 
next  year  an  organ  was  presented  by  Edward  Barnard, 
Esq.,  and  was  placed  in  the  new  gallery.®^  In  1767  the 
church  wardens  and  vestry  of  Christ  Church  parish  de¬ 
cided  to  build  two  galleries  in  the  church.*®  The  original 
building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  on  the  old  site 
new  churches  have  been  built  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
visitor  to  Savannah  today  may  still  worship  on  the  spot 
where  John  Wesley  held  services.*® 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  not  the  only  church  at  Sa¬ 
vannah.  A  Presbyterian  meeting  house  was  projected  in 
1769.  The  Church  Trustees  approved  plans  for  a  build¬ 
ing  80  feet  long  by  47  feet  wide  in  the  clear;  the  walls 
were  to  be  30  feet  high  from  the  foundation,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  light  steeple  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  portico  was  to  be  built  at  one  end,  50  feet  by  10 
feet,  and  galleries  and  pews  were  to  be  put  in.*'^  There 
was  also  a  Lutheran  Church  in  Savannah.*® 


27.  “Journal  of  Trustees”  December  29,  1746  in  C  R  Go.,  I,  498:  Verelst 
to  Stephens  December  14.  1741  in  C  R  Ga.,  XXX,  415;  “Ecmonts  Journal”  Janu¬ 
ary  17.  1789  in  C  R  Go..  V,  96. 

28.  Hartyn  to  Ogriethorpe,  Hay  10,  1786  in  C  R  Go.,  XXIX,  240,  241. 

29.  Verelst  to  Stephens.  July  10,  1749  in  C  R  Go.,  XXXI,  825 ;  Trustees 
Accounts  1749-50  in  C  R  Go..  Ill,  842. 

80.  Sworn  statement  of  John  Neidlinser,  sexton  of  Christ  Church  Parish, 
July  25.  1775,  in  C  R  Go..  XXVIIl.  Pt.  1.  p.  588. 

81.  Governor  Ellis  to  Board  of  Tra^  March  11,  1757,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXVIIl, 
Pt.  1,  p.  15.  Governor  Reynolds  to  Board  of  Trade,  March  29.  1756  in  C  R  Go., 
XXVII,  452. 

,  82.  Governor  Ellis  to  (no  addressee,  probably  to  Board,  of  Trade)  April 

24,  1759  in  C  R  Go..  XXVIIl,  Pt.  1.  pp.  276,  277. 

88.  Governor  wrisht  to  Board  of  Trade,  May  26,  1764  in  C  R  Co..  XXVIIl. 
Pt.  2,  pp.  51,  52. 

84.  Georgia  Gazette,  November  21.  1765. 

85.  Ibid..  June  17.  1767.  See  also  October  14,  1767. 

86.  A  bronze  plate  on  the  back  of  the  present  church  buildina  so  states. 

87.  The  Georgia  Gazette,  Hay  8,  and  May  17,  1769. 

88.  Ibid.,  March  2.  1774. 
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There  were  church  buildings  in  other  towns  of  the 
province.  Both  Ebenezer  and  Frederica  had  churches 
before  Savannah  did.  George  Whitefield  gave  a  church 
bell  to  the  Ebenezer  congregation  in  1739.®*  That  same 
year  a  wooden  chapel  was  built  at  Frederica.  Thirty 
thousand  bricks  were  used  in  building  its  foundation.  It 
had  pews  only  for  the  minister  and  the  magistracy ;  for 
all  others  benches  were  provided.^®  The  Trustees  sent 
brass  candlesticks  for  the  desk.^^  A  church  was  built  at 
Darien  about  1749/®  and  one  at  Augusta  by  1750.^®  The 
people  of  Augusta  built  this  at  their  own  expense  but 
the  Trustees  provided  glass  for  the  windows  and  also  a 
pulpit  cloth  and  furniture  for  the  communion  table.^* 
Midway  Church,  one  of  the  famous  old  churches  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  was  enclosed  by  thick  logs  14  feet  long,  sunk  5  feet 
in  the  earth.'*® 

Any  colony  surrounded  by  enemies  must  give  thought 
to  measure  of  defence,  and  in  Georgia  this  included  the 
building  of  forts.  In  1733,  Fort  Wymberly,  also  called 
Jones’  Fort,  was  built  of  wood  at  Wormsloe,  the  estate  of 
Noble  Jones,  surveyor  of  Georgia.  The  fort  commanded 
the  narrows  by  which  boats  from  the  south  went  up  to 
Savannah.*®  The  timber  fort  soon  fell  into  ruin  and  was 
replaced  by  a  fort  built  of  tabby.  The  ruins  of  this  tabby 
fort  are  still  standing.*’  They  indicate  that  the  fort  was 
about  70  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  There  was  a  gate 


39.  Bcdzius  to  Henry  Newman,  January  IS,  1739  in  C  R  Go.,  XXII, 
Pt.  2,  p.  299. 

40.  Verelst  to  Oslethorpe.  June  11.  1739  in  C  R  Go.,  XXX,  87.  See  also 
"Esmont’s  Journal”  Hay  7,  1740  in  C  R  Go.,  V,  348,  and  Trustees  Accounts 
1739-40  in  C  R  Go.,  Ill,  213. 

41.  Verelst  to  Revd.  Hr.  Norris,  July  14.  1739  in  C  R  Go..  XXX.  136. 

42.  Trustees  Accounts  1748-49  in  C  R  Go.,  Ill,  330. 

43.  Hemorial  of  Trustees  to  Lords  Justices  in  Council,  August  8.  1760  in 
C  R  Go..  XXXIII.  470. 

44.  Proceedings  of  Trustees,  Uarch  21,  1750,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXXIII,  488, 
489 :  “Journal  of  Trustees,"  August  16,  1760  in  C  R  Go.,  I,  661.  “The  Trustees 
send  over  by  this  ship  some  Purple  Cloth  for  the  Pulpit  and  Communion  Table, 
a  Silver  Cup  and  Patin,  and  some  Glass  windows  for  the  Church  at  Augusta.” 
Hartyn  to  Henry  Parker,  February  14,  1761,  in  C  R  Go..  XXXI,  468. 

46.  Governor  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade.  Hay  20,  1758,  in  C  R  Go..  XXVm, 
Pt.  1,  p.  205. 

46.  Tailfer,  et  ol,  ibid..  111. 

47.  I  visited  this  fort  on  July  9,  1928  with  Hr.  H.  H.  Floyd,  of  Savannah. 
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through  which  a  cart  could  be  driven,  and  also  a  gate  or 
door  about  four  feet  wide.  There  were  loop  holes  through 
which  guns  could  be  fired,  and  these  were  so  arranged  as 
to  command  every  bit  of  space  around  the  building.  There 
are  inside  today  ruins  of  the  magazine,  the  bakery  and 
the  brick  store-house. 

A  wooden  fort  was  built  at  Savannah  in  1737.^*  There 
was  a  good  timber  fort  at  Thunderbolt  but  by  1741  it  was 
in  ruins. 

There  was  not  a  single  fort  guarding  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia  by  1756,®®  but  in  that  year  a  revival  of  interest 
led  to  the  planning  of  several  forts.  The  forts  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Augusta,  Hardwick,  and  Cockspur  were  to  be  of 
earthwork,  faced  with  turf.®^  Definite  plans  were  made 
for  fortifying  Savannah,®®  but  the  forts  were  not  built 
until  1760.  In  that  year  Fort  Halifax  was  built  at  the 
northeast  angle  of  the  town,  and  at  the  northwest  angle 
another  square  fort  was  placed.®*  By  1766  there  were 
two  block  houses  on  the  south  side  of  town.®* 

Besides  the  defenses  of  Savannah,  there  were  several 
forts  in  other  places.  In  1736  a  square  fort  was  built 


48.  Tailfer,  et  al,  ibid.,  40. 

49.  Ibid.,  110. 

60.  Order  in  Council  November  19.  1766,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXVII,  776.  See  also 
address  of  Upper  House  and  Commons  House  to  Governor  EUis,  July  28,  1767, 
in  C  A  Go.,  XXVIII,  Ft.  1,  p.  67. 

61.  Governor  Reynolds  to  Board  of  Trade.  January  6,  1766  in  C  A  Go., 
XXVII,  444,  446. 

62.  Governor  Ellis  sugKested  that  Savannah  be  fortified  as  follows:  Five 
whole  and  two  demi-bastions  joined  by  curtains.  The  work  itself  was  to  consist 
of  a  ditch  12  feet  wide,  a  breast-work  of  earth,  6  feet  hutb  within  and  10  without, 
faced  with  palisades.  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade,  Aumist  1,  1767,  in  C  A  Ga.,  XXVIII, 
Ft.  1,  p.  49.  Governor  Reynolds  the  year  before  had  submitted  definite  suKges- 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  "Savannah  is  to  be  a  Square,  i.  e.  four  Foligons 
each  448  feet,  with  four  Bastions,  3  upon  the  Bluff  to  command  the  Town,  and 
one  below  the  Bluff.”  Governor  ^ynolds  to  Board  of  Trade,  January  6,  1766  in 
C  A  Ga.,  XXVII,  443. 

63.  Fort  Halifax  was  built  of  posts  driven  into  the  ground  planked  inside 
and  out  and  filled  with  earth.  It  was  a  square  200  feet  on  a  side  with  a  block 
house  20  feet  square  on  each  corner.  Inside  was  a  powder  macazine  18  by  30 
feet.  Answers  of  Governor  Wright  to  Queries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  November 
29,  1766,  in  C  A  Go..  XXVIII,  Ft.  2,  p.  349.  A  similar  description  is  given  in 
Governor  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade,  August  26,  1760,  in  C  A  Go..  XXVIII,  Ft.  1, 
616-417.  The  fort  at  the  northwest  angle  was  120  feet  square  with  4  bastions. 
It  had  a  tower  in  the  center  mounted  with  4  cannon. 

64.  Answer  of  Governor  Wright  to  Queries  of  Board  of  Trade,  November 
29,  1766  in  C  A  Go.,  XXVIII,  Ft.  2,  p.  360. 
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in  Frederica, and  soon  after  the  store  house  there  was 
encompassed  with  regular  ramparts  of  earth  and  a  pali¬ 
saded  ditch.®*  In  1739  Oglethorpe  fortified  the  town  with 
a  strong  fort.*’  When  the  Spanish  war  was  imminent, 
barracks  for  his  regiment  were  built  at  Frederica.®*  The 
fort  fell  into  decay  and  plans  were  on  foot  in  1756  for  an¬ 
other  fort  there.®* 

Augusta,  a  frontier  trading-post,  was  necessarily 
fortified.  Fort  Augusta  was  a  wooden  fort  chiefiy  valu¬ 
able  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians  but  by  1756  it 
had  fallen  almost  to  pieces.*®  Another  fort  was  built.*’ 

The  first  orphan  house  in  Georgia  built  before  July, 
1738,  was  at  Ebenezer.**  It  was  the  largest  building  in 
the  town,  being  able  to  accommodate  at  least  seventeen 
children.** 

It  seems  probable  that  this  house  was  not  at  first  in¬ 
tended  for  an  orphan  house,**  and  the  first  house  in  Geor¬ 
gia  built  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  caring  for  orphans 


B6.  A  “Fort  waa  built  at  Frederica,  coniiatinx  of  a  atrons  Mud  Wall, 
with  Frizes  all  round,  a  Square  with  four  regular  Bastions,  and  a  Spur-Work 
towards  the  River,  and  a  dry  Forse  palisadoed  on  the  Outaide,  and  stockaded 
in  the  Inside,  defended  by  cannon,  and  other  Ordinance."  Sworn  statement  of 
PhUip  Delesal,  Senior.  March  11.  1740  in  C  R  Go..  XXXIX,  49% 

66.  John  Wesicy’s  Journal,  December  2,  17S7.  1,  440. 

67.  Oglethorpe  thus  described  the  fort.  “It  is  half  an  Hexagon,  with  two 
Bastions,  and  two  half  Bastions  and  Towers  after  Monsieur  Vauban’a  Method 
upon  the  point  of  each  Bastion.  The  Walis  are  of  Earth  faced  with  Timber  10 
foot  high,  in  the  ioweat  place  and  in  the  highest  IS,  and  the  Timbers  from  S 
inches  to  12  inches  thick.  There  is  a  wet  Ditch  10  foot  wide.”  Oglethorpe  to 
(no  addressee  but  Trustees  indicated),  December  29,  1789  in  C  R  Go.,  XXX, 
244. 

68.  “The  Barracks  are  built  with  Lyme  and  Mortar  and  are  90  feet 
Square.”  Oglethorpe  to  Verelst,  received  March  29,  1742,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXXV, 
487. 

69.  “Frederica  is  to  he  one  half  an  Hexegon,  i.  e.  of  three  Poligons  960 
feet  each,  with  two  whole,  and  two  Demi-Bastions  towards  the  Land ;  Two  Demi- 
Bastions  and  a  Citadel  towards  the  River;  which  Citadel  must  Command  both 
Town  and  River,  and  lodges  the  whole  Garrison.”  Governor  Reynolds  to  Board 
of  Trade,  January  6.  1766,  in  C  R  Go..  XXVII,  441. 

60.  The  fort  at  Augusta  was  120  feet  square.  Governor  Reynolds  to 
Board  of  Trade,  January  6.  1766  in  C  R  Go.,  XXVII,  488. 

61.  This  fort  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  at  Hardwick.  Governor 
Reynolds  to  Board  of  Trade,  January  6,  1766  in  C  R  Ga.,  XXVII,  448. 

62.  John  Wedey’t  Journal,  I,  404.  Stephens  to  Verelst,  summarized  in 
“Egmont’s  Journal”  July  26.  1788,  in  C  R  Go.,  V,  60 ;  Bolzius  to  Verelst,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1788,  ibid.,  XXII,  Pt.  1,  p.  296 ;  Bolzius  to  Verelst,  March  14, 
1789,  ibid.,  119;  see  also  “Egmont’s  Journal”  January  81.  1789,  ibid..  V,  114. 

68.  Stephens  to  Verelst,  summarized  in  “Egmont’s  Journal”  July  26,  1788, 
ibid.,  60. 

64.  The  pastor  at  Ebenezer  Mr.  Bolzius,  wrote  to  Trustees  asking  tor  bdp 
in  building  an  orphan  house  at  Ebenezer.  ’’Egmont’s  Journal”  January  81, 
1789,  ibid.,  114. 
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was  the  one  at  Bethesda,  near  Savannah.  The  idea  was 
suggested  to  Whitefield  by  Charles  Wesley;®®  Whitefield 
had  visited  New  Ebenezer  and  had  been  impressed  with 
the  orphan  house  there;®®  he  resolved  to  raise  money  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  orphans  at  Savannah,  A  com¬ 
mission  authorizing  him  to  collect  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  granted  in  December,  1738.®’ 

The  following  month  he  hired  a  large  house  and  took 
in  poor  children,  some  of  whose  parents  were  living.®* 
The  great  preacher  petitioned  the  Trustees  for  500  acres 
of  land;  the  grant  was  made.®®  The  Trustees  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  great  house  built  by  Bradley  would  be 
suitable  for  the  orphan-house,’®  but  Whitefield  wanted  to 
build.  A  good  location  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  was  settled  on,”  and  in  March,  1740,  construction 
began.  For  six  months  a  hundred  people  were  employed 
about  it,  and  the  cost  totalled  nearly  4,000  sterling.’^  The 
buildings  were  not  completed  by  November,’®  but  the 
work  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  occupation.’^ 
The  orphan  house  was  built  on  a  low  pine  barren, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  large  tract  of  salt  marsh  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Vernon  River ;  on  the  other  side  it  was  surround¬ 


ed  by  woods.’®  Nearly  twenty  acres’®  were  cleared  and 


6B.  Whitefield  himself  so  states.  George  Whitefield.  A  Brief  Account  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  Situation  of  the  Orphan-House  in  Georgia  In  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend  (hereinafter  cited  as  Account  of  Progress  of  Orphan  House) ,  8. 

66.  “On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  New  Ehenezer  (July  10,  1788) 
Whitefield  writes:  .  .  .  They  likewise  have  an  Orphan-House,  in  which  are 
seventeen  children  and  one  widow,  and  I  was  much  delighted  to  see  the  regu¬ 
larity  wherewith  it  was  managed.”  John  Westey’s  Journal,  I,  404. 

67.  On  December  27,  1788,  the  Trustees  sealed  Whitefield’s  commission  to 
collect  money  for  building  an  orphan  house.  “Journal  of  Trustees”  December 
27.  1788,  in  C  R  Ga.,  I,  333,  384. 

68.  Whitefield.  op.  eit„  6. 

69.  “Egmont’s  Journal”  May  2.  1789  in  C  R  Go.,  V,  164 :  the  grant  was 
made  on  June  2.  1739 ;  see  a  copy  of  the  grant,  ibid,,  XXXIII,  28. 

70.  Verelst  to  Stephens,  July  14.  1789,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXX,  108. 

71.  “Stephens’  Journal,”  January  13,  1740  ibid.,  IV,  489. 

72.  Tailfer  op.  eit.,  112,  118. 

78.  Tailfer  states  that  it  was  scarcely  half  finished  in  October. 

74.  “Stephens’  Journal,”  November  8.  1740,  in  C  R  Go.,  IV,  21  (sup¬ 
plement). 

78.  Tailfer  op.  eit.,  112,  118. 

76.  Tailfer  states  that  “about  ten  acres”  were  cleared,  Tailfer  op.  eit.. 
118.  Whitefield,  however,  says  that  nearly  twenty  acres  were  cleared.  White- 
field,  op.  eit.,  3. 
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several  houses  built.  The  appropriate  name  of  Beth- 
esda’^’  was  given  to  the  place.’*  A  large  road  was  made 
to  Savannah.’* 

The  buildings  consisted  of  the  great  house,  a  work- 
house  for  women  and  children,  an  infirmary,  a  kitchen,  a 
wash-house,  a  large  stable,  and  cart-house.*®  The  great 
house  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure*’  sixty  feet  by 
forty.**  The  foundation  was  of  brick,  and  these  founda¬ 
tion  walls  rose  several  feet  above  the  ground.  The  house 
was  quite  large,  having  sixteen  commodious  rooms,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  cellar.  Four  of  the  other  buildings  were 
framed  houses. 

No  school  house  seems  to  have  been  built  in  Georgia 
during  the  days  of  the  Trustees,  but  in  1764  a  sum  of 
money  was  appropriated  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
toward  building  one.*® 

The  silk  industry  never  became  what  its  friends  hoped 
it  would,  but  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  cocoons  and 
the  winding  of  the  silk  were  built.  In  the  early  days  the 
silk-worms  were  kept  in  a  two-story  dwelling  house,*^ 
but  in  the  spring  of  1751  a  filature  was  built  at  Savan¬ 
nah.  It  was  a  large  building  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoons.*®  A  few 
months  later  an  additional  filature  at  Savannah  was  pro¬ 
vided  for,  as  was  a  filature  at  Ebenezer.*®  The  second  fila- 


77.  "House  of  Mercy.” 

78.  “Stephens’  Journal.”  April  26,  1740  in  C  R  Go.,  IV.  560. 

79.  Whitefield,  op.  cit.,  3. 

80.  "Stephens'  Journal,”  July  24,  1740  in  C  ii  Ga..  IV,  627 ;  Whitefield, 
op.  eit.,  3. 

81.  This  description  of  the  erreat  house  is  based  on  Whitefiled  op.  eit.,  3. 

82.  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  Education  in  Georgia,  12,  states  that  the 
great  house  measured  70  by  40  feet.  He  cites  Union  Society  Records  17S0-1858 
to  support  this.  Tailfer,  however,  gives  the  figures  60  by  40  feet.  Tailfer,  op.  eit., 
113 :  and  Whitefield  states  that  the  cellar  was  60  by  40  feet.  Whitefield,  op. 
eit.,  3. 

83.  “An  Act  for  further  amending  and  explaining  an  Act  intitled  an  Act 
for  better  regulating  the  Market  in  the  Town  of  Savannah,”  February  26,  1764 
in  C  B  Go..  XVIII,  572. 

84.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Martha  Canston  to  the  Trustees  January 
16,  1737,  in  The  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  ( hereinafter  quoted 
as  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU),  I.  93. 

85.  Memorial  of  Trustees  to  King,  May  6,  1751,  in  C  B  Go.,  XXXIII,  608. 

86.  Martyn  to  James  Habersham,  November  8,  1761,  ibid.,  XXXI,  530: 
Memorial  of  Trustees  to  Lords  Justices,  June  16,  1752,  ibid.,  XXXIII,  554;  Each 
filature  was  to  be  60  feet  by  24  feet  and  2  stories  high.  Martyn  to  President  and 
Assistants,  January  23.  1762,  (or  3),  ibid.,  XXXI,  552. 
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ture  at  Savannah  seems  not  to  have  been  built,  but  the 
one  at  Ebenezer  was.*’  The  Savannah  filature  was  built 
of  fir  and  consequently  the  wood  reeked  with  turpen¬ 
tine,**  furthermore  the  chimneys  were  not  built  on  the 
outside.®*  The  filature  burned  in  1758.*®  The  Ebenezer 
building  had  the  chimneys  on  the  outside,*’  and  escaped 
the  fate  of  its  Savannah  original.  The  filature  was  re¬ 
placed;  it  fell  into  decay  with  the  failure  of  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  but  in  1774  it  was  repaired  and  used  as  an  assem¬ 
bly  room  for  various  societies.** 

The  President  and  assistants  met  in  the  largest  house 
in  Savannah.  Governor  Reynolds  sat  in  Council  there  a 
short  while,  but  soon  moved  to  a  shed  behind  the  Court 
House.**  Later  on,  a  more  suitable  place  was  secured 
for  their  meetings,  a  large  two-story  house  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  reception  of  cocoons.**  It  faced  an  open 
square.**  In  1768  this  filature  was  underpinned  with 
brick  and  the  lot  belonging  to  it  enclosed  with  a  brick 
wall  eight  feet  high  and  a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  topped  with  mortar  and  stuck  with  glass.*® 
One  of  the  most  useful  public  buildings  in  Georgia 
was  the  lighthouse  at  Tybee.  It  was  on  the  southeast 
part  of  Tybee  Island  fronting  the  inlet.*’  It  was  built 


87.  William  Little  to  Board  of  Trade,  (n.  d.  probably  1768),  ibid., 
XXVIII,  Pt.  1,  p.  167. 

88.  Governor  EllU  to  Board  of  Trade,  July  20,  1758,  ibid.,  214. 

89.  William  Little  to  Board  of  Trade  (n.  d.  probably  1768)  in  C  R  Go., 
XXVIII,  Pt.  1,  p.  167. 

90.  “The  London  Chronicle  or  Universal  Evenine  Post  October  17-19, 
1768,  ibid..  214. 

91.  William  Little  to  Board  of  Trade,  (n.  d.  probably  1768),  ibid,,  167. 

92.  Charles  Calcock  Jones,  Jr.,  A  History  of  Savannah,  187. 

93.  Governor  Reynolds  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  December  6,  1764,  in 
C  R  Ga..  XXVII,  299. 

94.  “Journal  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly”  ( )>ereinaf ter  cited  as 
“House  Journal”)  February  1,  1767,  ibid.,  XIII,  147 ;  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
A  History  of  Georgia  from  its  First  Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the  Adoption  of 
the  Present  Constitution  in  MDCCXCVIH  (hereinafter  cited  as  History  of 
Georgia),  I,  390. 

96.  “House  Journal,”  September  8,  1778,  in  C  R  Go.,  XV,  612. 

96.  Tax  Act,  December  24,  1768,  ibid.,  X,  Pt.  1,  p.  186. 

97.  Tailfer  op.  eit.,  110. 
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quite  early,  possibly  by  1734,*®  probably  by  1736,**  cer¬ 
tainly  by  1737.^®®  It  was  upwards  of  80  feet  high,^®^  and 
could  be  seen  four  leagues  at  sea.^®*  This  lighthouse  was 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  consequently  had  to  be  re¬ 
paired  at  frequent  intervals,  and  occasionally  a  new 
structure  erected.*®*  The  first  house  was  not  weather- 
boarded  but  was  simply  a  skeleton  of  wood.*®*  The  Trus¬ 
tees  suggested  in  1741  that  the  foundation  be  of  brick  or 
stone.*®*  The  beacon  having  fallen  down  was  rebuilt  new 
in  1742.*®®  This  must  have  been  a  satisfactory  piece  of 
work,  for  Oglethorpe  stated  that  the  lighthouse  at  Tybee 
was  the  best  one  of  its  kind  in  America.*®’  After  some 
years  experience  with  a  wooden  sea  mark,  the  authori¬ 
ties  decided  that  a  more  substantial  material  should  be 
used  for  the  structure,  and  in  1768  a  brick  lighthouse 
120  feet  high  and  costing  £2,000  was  erected  on  a  better 
site.*®*  The  pilot  lived  in  a  small  house  near  the  light.*®* 
Other  public  buildings  were  the  powder  magazine  at 
Savannah  and  the  lazaretto  at  Tybee.  In  1759  a  powder 
magazine  of  bricks  or  stone  large  enough  to  hold  500  bar- 


98.  Ibid,  The  Trustees  spent  £109  IBs  6d  for  work  done  for  “the 
Beacon  at  TybM,”  “accompt  of  the  monies  .  .  .  expended  hy  the  Trustees  .  .  . 
from  the  9th  day  of  June  17S2  to  the  9th  day  of  ^ptemher  1784,  in  C  A  Ga., 
XXXII,  806.  See  also  Tailfer  op.  cU,,  86 ;  DeBrahm,  op.  eit.,  in  C  R  Ga., 
XXXIX,  487. 

99.  Deposition  of  Georare  Dymond  of  Golden-Lane,  London,  former  mate 
of  a  ship,  March  7,  1740,  ibid.,  611. 

100.  A  New  Voyage  to  Georgia  by  a  Young  Gentleman,  7. 

101.  Ibid. 

102.  Deposition  of  Georse  Dymond  of  Golden-Lane,  London,  former  mate 
of  a  ship,  March  7,  1740,  in  C  A  Ga.,  XXXIX,  611. 

108.  Many  references  could  he  cited.  See  e.  g.  Verelst  to  Oglethorpe, 
June  14,  1788  in  C  A  Go.,  XXIX,  660;  “Egmont's  Journal”  Index  to  Vol.  1, 
ibid.,  V,  21 ;  Petition  of  Trustees  to  House  of  Commons,  December  27,  1740,  ibid., 
XXXIII,  118;  “Stephens’  Journal”  June  28,  1740,  ibid.,  IV,  600;  “Egmont’s 
Journal”  June  9,  1742,  ibid.,  V,  680 ;  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade,  May  6,  1767,  ibid., 
XXVIII,  Pt.  1,  p.  28 ;  Estimate  of  Expenses  for  Georgia  from  September  29, 
1766  to  September  26,  1767  in  C  A  Ga.,  XXXVII,  198 ;  The  Georgia  Gaaette, 
December  8,  1766 ;  An  Act  ...  To  Build  a  New  Light  Houae,  December  24, 
1768;  in  C  A  Go.,  XIX,  Pt.  1,  pp.  88,  84. 

104.  Tybee  Lighthouse  was  "a  naked  piece  of  work  framed  out  of  pine, 
and  standing  exposed  without  any  covering.”  Stephens  to  Verelst.  December  81, 
1740,  ibid.,  XXII,  Pt.  2.  p.  469. 

106.  Verelst  to  Stephens,  June  6.  1741,  ibid.,  XXX,  847. 

106.  "Egmont’s  Journal,”  June  9,  1742,  ibid..  V,  680. 

107.  Oglethorpe  to  Verelst,  February  22,  1748  in  C  A  Go.,  XXIII,  494. 

108.  “An  Act  ...  To  Build  a  New  Light  House,”  December  24,  1768, 
ibid.,  XIX,  Pt.  1,  pp.  88,  84 ;  The  Georgia  Gaaette,  January  18,  1769. 

109.  "An  Act  For  .  .  .  keeping  the  Light  on  Tybee  Island  in  repair,” 
March  7.  1766  in  C  A  Go.,  XVIII,  76. 
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rels  of  powder  was  ordered  to  be  builtJ^®  The  lazaretto 
was  built  after  1767  on  the  west  end  of  Tybee  Island.”* 
It  was  to  be  a  two-story  house  of  tabby  brick  40  feet  by 
20  with  walls  12  feet  high.**^  Downstairs  there  were  two 
rooms,  upstairs  one.  A  keeper’s  house  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  16  by  24  feet  and  having  a  brick  chimney  was  to  be 
built  near  by. 

This  sketch  of  the  public  buildings  in  Georgia  empha¬ 
sizes  the  frontier  character  of  the  colony.  Rudely  con¬ 
structed  wooden  buildings  with  little  attention  given  to 
the  architectural  niceties,  were  the  rule.  Some  buildings 
were  made  to  serve  a  double  or  triple  purpose,  like  the 
Courthouse  where  the  Indians  were  entertained  and  di¬ 
vine  services  held.  Then,  too,  the  progress  of  the  colony 
is  revealed  in  the  increasing  size,  beauty  and  cost  of  the 
public  buildings.  The  poor  structures  of  Oglethorpe’s 
day  gave  way  to  buildings  much  more  elaborate.  'The 
same  two  points  are  to  be  seen  in  the  private  homes, 
which  are  next  to  be  considered. 

The  dwelling  houses  of  the  early  settlers  were  of  two 
sorts,  framed  houses  and  huts.**®  They  were  small  wood¬ 
en  affairs,**^  those  at  Savannah  being  of  uniform  size,  22 
feet  by  16  feet.**®  The  capital  city  grew  rapidly,  having 
40  houses  in  1737,**®  well  over  a  hundred  by  1740**’*  and 
1741.**®  When  Governor  Reynolds  came  to  Georgia  in 


110.  “An  Act  for  Erecting  a  Public  Magazine,”  March  27,  1769,  ibid., 
300.  The  cost  was  £100  or  more,  “An  Act  .  .  .  for  building  a  public  Magazine 
in  .  ,  .  Savannah,”  March  27,  1759,  ibid.,  309,  310. 

111.  Governor  Wright  to  the  Earl  of  Schelbourne,  June  16,  1767,  ibid., 
XXXVII,  219 :  “An  Act  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  erecting  a  lazaretto  ui>on  Tybee  Island," 
March  26,  1767,  ibid.,  XVIII,  792. 

112.  This  description  of  the  house  is  based  on  The  Georgia  Gazette,  May 
6,  1767. 

113.  “State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia  in  the  year  1740“  in  C  R  Ga., 
XXXV,  306. 

114.  Martyn  suggested  to  Oglethorpe  the  removal  from  Ebenezer  to  the 
Red  Bluff  of  such  buildings  as  could  be  removed.  Martyn  to  Oglethorpe,  June 
10,  1736,  ibid.,  XXIX,  263. 

116.  A  New  Voyage  to  Georgia  by  a  Young  Gentleman,  6. 

116.  Ibid.,  4.  The  statement  that  there  were  more  'than  200  houses  at 
Savannah  in  1737  made  in  Deposition  of  George  Dymond,  (mate  of  a  ship  which 
visited  Georgia)  March  7,  1740,  in  C  A  Go.,  XXXIX,  611,  is  probably  erroneous. 

117.  There  were  “142  Houses,  and  good  Habitable  Hutts.”  “State  of 
the  Province  of  Georgia  in  the  Year  1740,”  ibid.,  XXXV,  308. 

118.  In  1741  there  were  130  houses  besides  warehouses  and  huts.  “Account 
of  Progress  of  Georgia,”  ibid..  Ill,  401 ;  Dezcription.  of  Georgia  by  a  Gentle, 
man,  5. 
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1754  he  found  150  houses,  all  wooden  ones,  very  small 
and  mostly  very  old.”®  No  new  houses  had  been  built  for 
some  years.”®  Many  of  the  houses  had  wooden  chim¬ 
neys,  and  the  danger  of  fire  led  the  Assembly  to  pass  an 
act  that  no  more  such  chimneys  should  be  built.”^  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  houses,  in  the  city  as  well  as  on  the  planta¬ 
tions,  were  surrounded  by  a  fence.”® 

The  homes  of  prominent  Georgians  of  the  first  decade 
were  much  inferior  to  the  houses  of  the  decade  preceding 
the  American  Revolution.  John  Wesley  lived  in  a  large 
house;  he  entertained  as  many  as  seven  house-guests  at 
a  time.”*  Oglethorpe  had  no  house  in  Savannah  but 
lived  in  a  tent  pitched  beneath  the  four  pine  trees  on  the 
bluff  overlooking  the  river. ”♦  The  only  home  he  ever 
owned  in  Georgia  was  on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  a  cottage 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  military  road  con¬ 
necting  Fort  St.  Simon  with  Frederica.  Nearby  was  a 
garden  and  an  orchard  of  oranges,  figs,  and  grapes;  live 
oaks  shadowed  the  building,  and  a  dense  forest  of  oak 
trees  stood  behind.  The  house  of  Lt.  Col.  James  Cochran, 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  at  St.  Simons  in  1739, 
was  a  large  and  expensive  structure.”®  Much  smaller 
was  the  Ebenezer  parsonage.”®  The  largest  house  in 
Savannah  in  the  days  of  the  Trustees  was  the  great  house 
built  by  William  Bradley  with  the  labor  of  the  Trustees’ 


119.  Governor  Reynolds  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  December  5,  1754,  in 
C  R  Go..  XXVIl,  299. 

120.  Governor  Ellis  to  Board  of  Trade,  March  11,  1767,  ibid.,  XXVIII,  12. 

121.  “An  act  to  prevent  the  Building  wooden  chimneys  in  .  .  .  Savan. 
nah,”  etc..  Olid..  XVIII,  SIS,  S14. 

122.  See  e.  g.  Verelst  to  Stephens,  December  12,  17S9  in  C  R  Go., 
XXX,  190,  191 ;  Instructions  from  Trustees  to  Robinson  and  Habersham  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  condition  of  Georgia,  August  8,  1760,  ibid.,  XXX,  474. 
“An  Act  to  Regulate  Fences  in  the  Province  of  Georgia,”  March  7,  1765,  ibid., 
XVIII,  74 ;  The  Georgia  Gaeette,  August  26,  1767,  September  16,  1767,  et  paeeim. 

125.  John  Weeley’e  Journal,  I,  214. 

124.  This  description  of  Oglethorpe's  home  is  based  on  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
“Oglethorpe  as  a  Landed  Proprietor  in  Georgia,"  in  Mapostne  o/  American  Hio- 
torg.  XXVIII,  196-198  ( July-December,  1892). 

126.  The  house  cost  429-8-2  sterling.  “Sum  expended  .  .  .  tor  the  mili¬ 
tary  Defence  of  Georgia  received  March  7.  1740.”  in  C  R  Go..  XXXIII,  91 ; 
Sworn  statement  of  Lt.  Col.  James  Cochran,  March  12,  1740.  ibid.,  96. 

126.  The  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gronan  cost  40  sterling.  Gronan  to 
Verelst,  November  6,  1788,  ibid.,  XXII,  Pt.  1,  p.  299. 
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servants.^*’  Bradley  himself  lived  there  for  a  time, ^2* 
later  William  Stephens  took  it  for  his  home,^29  The  house 
was  built  of  logwork  squared  and  put  together;  it  had  a 
foundation  wall  of  stone  seven  feet  high^*®  and  a  flat 
roof.“^  The  cost  of  building  it  was  at  least  £600.^*2  It 
had  to  be  repaired  at  intervals,^®*  but  this  was  true  of  all 
homes  in  Georgia.  Nearly  all  of  the  Georgia  dwellings 
were  of  wood,  though  Frederica  had  a  few  brick 
houses.^®^  The  poorer  people  lived  in  huts  or  small 
houses.  At  Frederica  temporary  shelters  of  palmetto 
leaves  were  found  of  service.^®®  The  people  at  Darien 
and  Ebenezer  lived  in  huts  for  a  while.^®«  In  Savannah 
the  frame  houses  were  16  feet  by  24,  with  sides  of  un¬ 
planed  boards,  a  floor  of  rough  deals,  and  a  roof  of 
shingles.”’  Some  log  houses  were  put  up.”®  Barracks 
for  the  soldiers  at  St.  Andrews  consisted  of  houses  of 
cleft  boards,  each  costing  £5.”*  Later  on,  1748,  brick 
and  tabby  buildings  were  set  up.’^® 

A  different  situation  existed  by  1760.  A  governor’s 
mansion  was  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  and  this  was 


127.  "Stephens'  Journal,”  July  20.  1788,  ibid.,  IV,  174. 

128.  “Stephens’  Journal.”  October  29,  1789,  ibid.,  440. 

129.  Stephens  to  Verelst,  March  20,  1742,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXIII,  276 ;  see 
also  Public  Instructions  to  President  of  County  of  Savannah,  (William  Stephens) 
AprO  20.  1741,  ibid.,  XXXIU,  166. 

180.  Stephens  to  Ver^t,  December  81,  1740,  ibid.,  XXII,  Pt.  2,  p.  470. 

181.  TaUfer,  op.  eit.,  105. 

182.  Thomas  Jones  to  Verelst,  February  17,  1789,  in  C  R  Go.,  XXII,  Pt.  2, 

p.  88. 

188.  “Eipnont’s  Journal”  December  80,  1740,  ibid  V,  420 ;  Tailfer,  op.  eit., 
105 ;  Stephens  to  Verelst,  December  81,  1740  in  C  R  Go.,  XXII,  Pt.  2,  p.  470 ; 
Stephens  to  Verelst,  March  20,  1742,  tbid.,  XXIII,  276. 

184.  State  of  Province  of  Georsia,  November  10,  1740,  ibid.,  IV,  668. 
186.  OKlethorpe  built  several  houses  covered  with  Palmetto  leaves 
“which  are  very  tight  and  convenient,  and  will  shelter  the  people  from  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  weather  till  their  houses  are  built.”  Oglethorpe  to  (no  addressee) 
March  16,  1786,  tbvf..  XXXV,  22.  See  also  “Stephens’  Journal,”  December  29, 
1789,  ibid.,  IV,  480. 

186.  The  Highlanders  at  Darien  “soon  raised  convenient  Huts,  till  their 
Houses  could  be  built.”  “Account  of  Progress  of  Georgia,”  ibid..  Ill,  887.  At 
Ebenexer  “the  huts,  sixty  in  number,  are  neatly  and  regularly  built.”  John 
Weoley’s  Journal,  Decemter  2,  1787,  I,  405. 

187.  John  Wedey'a  Journal,  I,  840. 

188.  Thomas  Hawkins  to  Martyn,  November  28.  1787  in  C  R  Go,,  XXII. 
Pt.  1,  16. 

189.  Military  Expenses  in  Georgia  in  1788,  C  R  Go.,  XXXm,  81,  82; 
Oglethorpe  to  Trustees  July  4,  1789,  tbtd,  XXII,  pt.  2,  p.  168. 

140.  Lt.  Col.  Alexander  Heron  to  the  Duke  id  (not  stated)  March  20, 
17491  ibid.,  XXXVI.  418. 
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occupied  by  Governor  Wright.^*^  Most  of  the  houses 
were  frame  buildings  of  wood  but  the  foundation  was 
usually  of  brick^^*  and  two-story  houses  were  common.^** 
The  kitchen  was  in  the  rear  under  a  separate  roof,  and 
stables  and  chair-houses,  servants'  quarters,  etc.,  stood 
still  further  back.^*^  The  chimneys  were  of  brick  by 
this  time,^*®  and  the  danger  of  fire  was  consequently  di¬ 
minished.  The  descriptions  given  of  some  of  the  houses 
show  the  type  of  home  well-to-do  people  lived  in.  In  1763 
there  was  offered  for  sale  in  Savannah  a  good  dwelling 
house  and  kitchen,  a  new  store  for  drygoods  and  a  count¬ 
ing  room  with  a  fire  place  in  it.^®*  Philip  Delegoe  owned 
a  good  dwelling  house  with  two  brick  chimneys  on  Green 
Island.^*'^  Lewis  Johnson  offered  his  house  for  sale, 
1764.*®*  “The  dwelling-house  contains  a  large  store  well 
fitted  for  dry  goods,  four  fire  rooms  and  three  rooms 
without  fire  places,  a  large  brick  cellar  for  the  use  of  the 
store,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  use  of  the  family.  Among 
the  outbuildings  there  are  two  good  lodging  rooms  with 
fire  places,  a  kitchen,  back-store  wash-house,  stable, 
chair-house,  pigeon  house,  etc.  etc.  and  a  good  well  in 
the  yard.”  Three  years  later  he  advertised  another 
house  for  sale.*®*  Lewis  Johnson  offered  his  house  on 
the  Bay  for  sale.  “The  dwelling  house  contains  a  large 
store,  well  fitted  up  for  dry  goods,  with  a  counting  room, 
and  one  for  a  clerk  adjoining  to  it;  the  first  two  have  fire- 


141.  "An  Act  for  Impowerinx  Tnutecs  to  purehaae  a  House  in  the  Town 
ot  Savannah  for  the  Use  of  the  present  and  future  Governors  of  this  Provinee" 
April  24,  1760,  ibid.,  XVIII,  S88-92. 

142.  See  e.  g.  The  Georgia  Gaeette  April  7,  1768  and  October  21.  1767. 

148.  See  e.  K*  The  Georgia  Gaeette  tor  the  foUowinx  dates :  Map  81,  1764 : 

November  16,  1764 ;  December  27.  1764 ;  April  16,  1767 ;  March  80,  1768 ;  March 
80.  1774;  June  28.  1776. 

144.  See  e.  g.  The  Georgia  Gaeette  June  28,  1768  and  October  21,  1767. 

146.  Wooden  chimneys  were  forbidden  by  law.  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
BuUdins  wooden  chimneys  in  the  Town  of  Savannah,  the  repair  of  those  already 
built  and  to  provide  axainst  accidents  of  Fire”  March  27,  1769  in  C  A  GOm 
XVni.  818.419. 

146.  Also  included  in  this  offer  was  a  garden  with  a  new  fence  of  cypress 
boards,  a  storehouse  60  feet  long.  46  feet  wide,  4  stories  high,  divided  into  10 
rooms,  snScient  to  h<dd  2,000  barrels  of  riee.  The  Georgia  Gaeette,  April  7,  1768. 

147.  Ibid.,  Dee.  6.  1764. 

148.  Ibid. 

149.  Ibid.,  April  16.  1767. 
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places ;  also  a  parlour,  dining  room,  and  three  bed-cham¬ 
bers,  and  a  large  cellar  for  the  use  of  the  store,  and  a 
smaller  one  separate  from  it  for  family  use.  In  the  out¬ 
buildings  are  two  good  bed-chambers,  both  with  fire¬ 
places,  a  convenient  kitchen,  wash-house,  store  room, 
stable,  chair-house,  and  pigeon-house;  and  in  the  yard  a 
well  of  good  water.”  The  house  of  John  Graham  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bull  Street,  was  one  of  the  better 
houses  of  Savannah.^®®  John  Graham  offered  his  “com¬ 
modious  dwelling-house”  situated  at  the  upper  end  of 
Bull  Street.  “The  house  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a 
handsome  balcony  in  the  front,  and  contains  on  the  first 
floor  a  dining-room,  two  good  bed-chambers,  the  dining¬ 
room  and  one  of  the  bed-chambers  with  fireplaces,  a  pass¬ 
age  eight  feet  wide,  and  an  easy  well  finished  stair-case, 
a  kitchen  adjoining  the  house  well  fitted  up,  a  piazza  the 
whole  length  of  house  and  kitchen  ten  feet  wide,  at  one 
end  of  which  there  is  a  good  bed-room  lined,  plaistered 
and  glazed,  and  at  the  other  a  convenient  store-room; 
and  on  the  second  floor  a  large  well  finished  dining-room, 
a  good  bed-chamber,  both  with  fire  places,  and  a  light 
closet  that  will  hold  a  field-bed;  a  large  brick  cellar 
paved ;  and  amongst  the  out-buildings  there  are  two  good 
lodging-rooms,  one  of  them  with  a  brick  chimney,  the 
other  lined  and  plaistered,  with  a  loft  over  them,  a  good 
table  and  chair  house,  and  one  for  poultry,  with  a  part 
of  one  of  the  lots  fenced  off  for  a  yard  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  lot  for  a  garden ;  there  is  also 
a  good  well  in  the  yard,  and  indeed  every  convenience  for 
a  family.”  At  the  time  it  was  offered  for  sale  it  was 
under  lease  to  Matthew  Roch,  Esq.,  at  a  rent  of  £50  ster¬ 
ling  a  year. 

John  Glen  lived  in  a  house  with  five  good  rooms,  be¬ 
sides  garrets.^®^  Four  of  the  rooms  had  fireplaces.  There 
was  a  balcony  in  front,  a  back  piazza,  good  dry  cellars, 

150.  The  Georgia  Gazette.  January  S,  1755. 

151.  Ibid.,  January  12.  1774. 
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and  all  necessary  and  convenient  outhouses.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  other  houses  might  be  given, but  these  illus¬ 
trations  are  typical  of  the  houses  in  Savannah  and  the 
other  towns  of  Georgia. 

The  homes  of  the  planters  reflect  the  same  general 
characteristics.  The  home  of  Sir  Francis  Bathurst*®*  at 
Bathurst  Bluff*®^  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  He  lived 
in  a  two-room  wooden  house  which  kept  out  most  of  the 
rain  but  through  which  the  wind  howled  at  will.  The 
home  of  Thomas  Causton  on  his  plantation**®  near  Sa¬ 
vannah  was  more  habitable,  and  a  fine  view  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  big  house.*®®  Mr.  Fallowfield,  one  of  the 
bailiffs  of  Savannah,  had  on  his  plantation  a  handsome 


162.  There  was  offered  for  sale  half  of  a  town  lot  in  Savannah  whereon 
was  a  “sood  new  frame  of  a  house,  26  feet  in  lencth.  and  18  feet  wide,  ud  a 
good  stable  and  kitchen."  The  Georgia  June  28,  1768 ;  Levi  Sheftall 

was  willing  to  let  "The  House  where  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  now  lives,  three  rooms 
on  a  floor,  a  kitchen,”  ibid.,  December  27,  1764 ;  "A  Convenient  Two  Story  House, 
well  flnished  with  a  good  kitchen,  wash-house,  store-room,  a  stable,  with  other 
conveniences”  was  for  rent  in  Savannah.  Ibid.,  Hay  81,  1764 ;  at  Sunhury, 
Colonel  Carr’s  bouse  was  “a  very  good  two-story  house  with  two  stacks  of  chim¬ 
neys,”  tbuf..  November  16.  1764.  In  his  will,  William  Baker  provided  that  his 
wife  should  have  buOt  for  her  a  one-story  bouse  22  by  14  feet  with  one  partition 
and  a  pitch  roof.  Will  of  William  Baker,  made  May  24,  1764,  probated  March 
81.  1767,  in  the  box  of  Original  Wills,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the 
Capitol.  Atlanta.  Georgia.  A  man  advertised  for  a  dwelling  house  in  Savannah 
“with  four  or  more  rooms,”  tbuf.,  September  10,  1766;  there  was  offered  for  sale 
in  Savannah  "a  convenient  dwdling  house,  containing  a  large  hall  and  four  bed 
chambers,  with  a  piazza  before  and  behind  the  house,”  ibid.,  October  1.  1766;  a 
Savannah  home  was  described  as  a  good  dwelling  house,  80  feet  by  18  feet,  with 
a  brick  chimney,  a  Are  place  below  and  above,  a  new  kitchen  18  feet  by  16 
feet,  one  large  Are  place,  under  .pinned,  and  brick  floor,  the  upper  floor  was 
well-laid  with  boards  grooved  and  tongued.  there  was  a  good  brick  oven,  and 
the  lot  was  fenced,  tbuf.,  October  27,  1767 ;  Roger  Kdsall's  home  was  for  sale ; 
it  was  suited  both  for  a  residence  and  a  store  "having  a  large  shop  well  fitted 
with  shelves  and  sash'd,  a  very  good  counting  house,  and  the  best  cellars  in 
town,  being  the  whole  extent  of  the  lot,  and  floor'd;  the  other  part  of  the  house 
contains  two  good  rooms  or  parlours  below  stairs,  one  of  which  is  extremely 
well  finished;  above  are  four  bed.ehambers,  three  of  which  are  very  good  ones, 
having  flre-plaess,”  ibid..  April  16,  1767 ;  a  seven  room  house  with  a  good  kitchen 
having  a  bed  room  over  it  was  offered  for  tale  in  Savannah,  ibid..  June  28,  1769; 
the  seven  room  dwelling  house  in  Savannah  formerly  occupied  by  William  Spen¬ 
cer,  Esq.  was  to  let,  ibid.,  November  80,  1774. 

168.  "Sir  Francis  Bathurst  who  lives  in  a  small  house  20  foot  Long  and 
12  foot  broad  Divided  into  two  parts,  one  is  a  Bed  Room  and  the  otter  a  Dining 
Room,  the  Sides,  Ends  and  Coverings  of  Clapboard,  it  may  be  in  some  Measure 
water  tight  but  I  am  certain  it  cant  be  wind  tight.”  Letter  from  Savannah,  May 
80,  1786,  no  addressee,  no  signature  in  C  if  Go..  XX,  (the  pages  in  VoL  XX  are 
not  numbered). 

164.  Sir  Francis  Bathurst  to  Trustees  April  16,  1786,  in  tbtd..  XX,  (the 
pages  in  Vol.  XX  are  not  numbered). 

166.  Causton's  plantation  was  named  Oestead.  “Stephens’  Journal."  N<h 
vember  6,  1787,  tbtd.,  IV,  IS. 

166.  February  6,  1788.  tbtd..  77. 
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well-framed  hut  as  the  chief  structure.^*’  At  Bewlie,^®* 
Stephen’s  plantation,  the  principal  building  was  a  hut 
made  of  whole  logs.^®»  All  of  these  houses  were  built 
before  1741.  The  later  period  produced  plantation  homes 
of  a  more  pretentious  sort.  A  plantation  in  Augusta 
had^®*  “A  compleat  Dwelling-house  newly  glazed  and 
painted;  in  which  are  two  chambers,  a  dining  room  and 
hall,  four  very  good  shed  rooms,  and  three  fire  places;  a 
very  good  store  30  by  20 ;  a  Kitchen  of  same  dimensions ; 
a  Smoke,  Meat,  and  Milk  House,  all  framed,  and  under¬ 
pinned  with  brick,  and  closed  with  feather  edge  boards ;  a 
compleat  Barn  40  by  24,  floored  flush  with  two  inch 
plank ;  a  framed  Poultry  House,  and  another  house  under 
same  roof;  roomly  enough  to  hold  a  waggon,  cart,  and 
chair;  a  strong  and  well  framed  Stable  for  six  or  eight 
horses;  three  new  Com  Houses  made  of  four  inch  plank 
capable  of  containing  1000  bushels  of  corn  each ;  an  Over¬ 
seer’s  House ;  a  very  good  Garden  contiguous  to  the  house 
of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  under  a  good  clapboard 
palling;  an  Orchard  of  eight  acres.”  The  buildings  at 
the  Pagan  Creek  Plantation  of  Jermyn  Wright,  brother 
of  the  Governor,  were  framed  houses  of  timber.^**  An 
occasional  Dutch  roof  was  found.^** 

All  in  all,  the  houses  of  colonial  Georgia  repeat  the 
history  of  the  province.  The  poor  dwellings  of  the  early 
settlers  gave  way  to  the  better  homes  of  the  royal  period 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  enabled  them  to  build 
more  desirable  houses. 

The  furniture  of  these  homes  of  course  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  Among  the  well-to-do 
Georgians  in  Savannah  and  the  other  towns  as  well  as 


167.  January  2.  1787,  ibid..  61. 

168.  Because  of  a  fancied  resemblance,  Stephens  nam^  his  plantation 
for  a  manor  of  his  Grace  The  Duke  of  Hontairue  in  the  New  Forest.  March 
21.  1787.  ibid..  687. 

169.  /bid.,  686. 

160.  The  Georpia  Gasette,  April  12,  1769. 

161.  Sworn  Statement  of  Jermyn  Wrisht,  September  20,  1776,  in  C  iZ 
Ga..  XXXIX,  296. 

162.  Tks  Gtorgia  Gasette,  October  26,  1769. 
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on  the  larger  plantations,  a  good  deal  of  mahogany^** 
and  walnut  furniture  was  to  be  found.  Cedar  furni¬ 
ture  was  common,^®*  feather-beds  were  the  rule,^**  though 
some  of  deer-hair  were  to  be  found  ;^®’  brass'®®  or  iron'®* 
candlesticks  and  snuffers'’'®  were  in  almost  every  home. 
The  writing  desk,'’"  with  its  stone  ink  stand,'"'*  brass  ink 
holder'’'®  and  brass  ink  horn'"'®  was  sure  to  be  present.  Sil¬ 
ver  knives,  forks  and  spoons  were  common,"®  though  a 
great  deal  of  pewter  was  in  use.'"'®  China  ware,'"'"'  earthen 
ware,"*  tin  ware,'"'*  glass  ware,'*®  were  to  be  found ;  delft 
ware  was  extremely  popular.'*'  The  warming  pan  was 
an  institution  of  every  home.'** 

A  typical  example  of  the  moderately  well-to-do  home 
of  Georgia  will  bring  out  the  prevailing  fashions  in  the 
furniture  of  the  time.  Abraham  Minis,  a  Jew  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  had  his  home  furnished  less  expensively  than  some 
homes,  but  it  will  throw  light  on  conditions  among  the 


165.  See  e.  g.  Ettater,  Inventoriet  17H-71,  pp.  9.  99,  114,  128,  148,  «t 
rxinim.;  WiU  of  John  Goldwire,  Sr.  (1776)  in  WiU  Book  A  A,  186-188;  WiU  of 
Edward  Barnard,  July  18,  1776  in  WiU  Book  A  A,  218-222;  WUl  of  Andrew 
DarlinK  in  WiU  Book  B,  6-16.  (In  Chatham  County  Court  House.) 

164.  See  e.  e*  Ettatea,  Inventorita  1764-71,  pp.  1,  8,  61,  74,  et  paaaim. 

166.  Ibid.,  9.  99. 

166.  Ibid..  9.  67,  68,  78,  81,  116;  BUI  of  Sale  recorded  July  18,  1768,  be¬ 
tween  WiUiam  Matthews  and  James  Anderson  in  Bonds,  Bill  of  Sole,  Dead*  of 
Gift,  Povert  of  Attorney  1761-85  Book  O  (hereinafter  cited  as  Bond*,  BQl  of 
Sale,  etc..  Book  O),  61.  The  wills  contain  many  references;  see  e.  g.  WiU 
Clement  Martin  (1776)  in  WiU  Book  A  A,  190-194;  WiU  of  WiUiam  Alexander, 
May  6,  1760,  in  WUl  Book  A,  66;  WUl  of  Richard  Baker,  May  16,  1776  in  WUl 
Book  A  A,  166-170. 

167.  See  e.  g.  Ettatee,  Inventoriet  1755-71  p.  102  et  pattim. 

168.  Ibid.,  86,  142  et  passim. 

169.  Ibid,,  29  et  paeeim. 

170.  Ibid.,  76  et  paeeim. 

171.  Ibid.,  6.  22,  et  paeeim;  WiU  of  Isaac  Lines  (1766)  in  WiU  Book  A. 

172.  See  e.  g.  Ettatee,  Inventoriet,  1754-71,  p.  82  st  passim. 

178.  Ibid.,  82,  et  paeeim. 

174.  Ibid.,  82,  et  paeeim. 

176.  Ibid.,  9.  10,  11,  22,  80,  68,  108,  et  paeeim.  WUl  of  Thomas  BaUey 

March  6,  1776,  in  WUl  Book  A  A,  128-181. 

176.  See  e.  g.  Eetatee,  Inventoriet,  1754-71,  pp.  8,  67,  77,  79,  87,  89,  91, 
128,  et  paeeim;  "Stephens’  Journal,”  March  7,  1742,  in  C  R  Go.,  sup.  to  IV,  100, 
WUl  of  Thomas  BaUey.  March  6,  1776,  in  WiU  Book  A  A.  128-181. 

177.  See  e.  g.  “EKmont’s  Journal.”  September  6,  1788,  in  C  R  Go.,  V, 
71 ;  Eetatee,  Inventoriet,  1754-71,  pp.  22,  86, 
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180.  Ibid.,  22,  47,  st  passim. 
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182.  See  e.  g.  WUl  of  Thomas  BaUey,  March  6,  1776,  in  WUl  Book  A  A, 
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prosperous  middle  class  of  Georgia.^**  His  house  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  In  the  garret  there 
was  a  desk,  a  couch,  two  small  beds,  and  a  box  bedstead. 
One  bed-room  contained  two  tables,  a  looking-glass,  a 
clothes  press,  a  bed  with  white  garlix  bed  curtains,  a 
pair  of  iron  dogs  for  the  fire  place.  The  second  bed-room 
was  smaller,  having  in  it  only  a  bed  and  a  table. 

The  third  bed-room  was  furnished  with  a  bedstead, 
bed-bolster,  blanket,  quilts  and  two  pillows,  two  tables 
and  a  small  mirror.  The  counting  house  had  a  bedstead, 
bed,  bolster,  blanket,  quilt,  and  two  pillows,  a  table,  a 
small  looking  glass  and  thirteen  chairs.  The  sitting  room 
had  a  mirror,  two  tables  and  an  open  fire  place  with  a 
pair  of  fire  dogs.  The  kitchen  had  a  pair  of  dogs,  tongs, 
a  grid  iron,  a  spit,  a  frying  pan,  two  pot  hooks,  3  iron 
pots,  two  iron  skillets,  2  iron  pans,  an  iron  dripping  pan, 

4  fiat  irons,  2  brass  kettles,  a  tin  fish  kettle,  2  tea  kettles, 
2  coffee  pots,  a  copper  gallon  pot,  a  brass  mortar,  two 
brass  lamps,  a  warming  pan,  7  candlesticks,  3  pairs  of 
iron  snuffers,  2  trivetts,  a  pair  of  bellows,  some  pewter, 
a  flour  box,  a  case  with  4  bottles,  a  pewter  gallon  pot,  a 
pint,  half  pint  and  gill  measure,  a  funnel,  4  dozen  bottles, 

5  pewter  candle  molds,  3  cot  bedsteads,  a  kitchen  table, 
4  stools  and  2  benches,  a  pewter  cistern  and  basin,  and 
teaspoons  with  tongs  and  strainer. 

The  poorer  people  had  tables  of  pine,^*^  rush  chairs,^*® 
pewter  instead  of  silver,^®®  glass  and  earthenware  with 
no  china ;  feather  beds  were  not  so  common  as  among  the 
more  substantial  citizens.  Stools  were  often  used  instead 
of  chairs.  The  property  of  the  slaves  was  not  particular¬ 
ly  valuable;  one  example  may  perhaps  be  given.^*’  An¬ 
drew,  a  negro  fellow  belonging  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Russ, 
had  plates,  spoons,  a  pewter  teapot,  a  tea  chest,  a  coffee 

188.  This  description  is  based  on  Estates,  tnventoriei,  tTSi-7t,  pp.  49-61. 

184.  See  e.  g.  Estates,  /nventortes,  17H-71,  pp.  29.  61. 

185.  Ibid,  29. 

186.  But  the  well-to-do  people  used  many  pewter  objsets. 

187.  This  description  is  bas^  on  Estates,  /neewten'ss.  l744-2i,  P.  U. 
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grinder,  three  iron  pots,  a  pair  of  flat  irons,  iron  tongs, 
and  a  fire  shovel,  four  old  chairs,  an  old  wooden  bed,  with 
pillows  and  blankets,  and  curiously  enough,  a  parcel  of 
old  books. 

We  may  say  of  the  furniture,  then,  that  mahogany 
and  walnut,  cedar  and  pine,  were  used  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  householder.  Delft  and  pewter  were  espe¬ 
cially  popular  and  feather  beds  were  in  every  well-to-do 
home.  The  writing  desk  and  the  spinning  wheel,  the 
high  bedstead,  often  with  bed  curtains,  were  familiar  ob¬ 
jects.  The  homes  were  less  crudely  furnished  in  the 
royal  period  than  under  the  Trustees,  since  the  wealth  of 
the  colony  was  considerably  greater. 


SENATOR  A.  0.  BACON,  CHAMPION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  POWERS 

By  R.  L.  Jones 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  senate  and  president  have  often  disagreed  over 
their  respective  constitutional  grant  of  power.  The  exec¬ 
utive  has  usually  been  victorious  when  a  contest  devel¬ 
oped,  for  few  opponents  have  succeeded  in  interposing 
serious  impediments,  but  an  exception  to  the  rule  was 
Augustus  Octavious  Bacon,  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia  from  November,  1894,  to  his  death  on  February 
14,  1914.  He  had  served  his  state  and  party  in  many 
minor  capacities  and  well  deserved  the  promotion  to  a 
broader  field  of  activity.  In  the  senate  he  became  an 
able  and  conspicuous  leader,  always  willing  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it.  For  years  he  was  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  when  his  party  came  into  power  in  1913  he  became 
its  chairman,  a  place  which  he  filled  with  credit  until 
his  death.  He  was  at  his  best  when  defending  American 
principles  of  government  and  recently  has  been  ranked 
as  a  constitutional  debater  with  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Seward,  and  Blaine.^ 
Senator  Bacon  was  especially  vigilant  in  his  endeavor 
to  protect  our  constitutional  system  from  all  innovations. 
His  greatest  struggle  to  preserve  the  original  principles 
inviolate  came  in  1906.  The  use  of  the  executive  power 
was  greatly  broadened  under  President  Roosevelt  who 
insisted  upon  the  theory  that  the  executive  was  limited 
only  by  specific  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  the  organ¬ 
ic  law  or  by  regulations  imposed  by  Congress  under  its 
constitutional  authority.  He  supposed  it  his  right  and 
duty  to  do  what  he  believed  the  needs  of  the  country  de- 
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manded.^  This  was  new  only  in  degree,  since  for  years 
the  presidents  had  been  continuously  applying  pressure 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  an  effort  to  control  legislation.  The 
encroachment  had  been  steadily  proceeding  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  scope.  Each  year  it  became  more  pronounced  and 
less  obscured*  until  President  Roosevelt  could  boast  of 
the  development  of  executive  authority  at  the  expense  of 
legislative  power.  This  convinced  Senator  Bacon  that  it 
was  time  to  call  attention  at  the  White  House  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  to  the  first 
section  of  Article  One  which  reads,  “All  legislative  Pow¬ 
ers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,”  and  the  tenth  amendment  which  says, 
“The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.”  Here 
was  positive  proof  of  the  intention  of  the  authors  and 
their  belief  that  the  concentration  of  legislative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  in  the  same  hands  would  produce  a  condi¬ 
tion  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  a  properly  appoint¬ 
ed  constitutional  government.  To  Bacon  it  seemed  there 
never  could  have  been  a  doubt  that  when  this  principle 
was  disregarded  the  government  became  in  fact  an  autoc¬ 
racy.  It  could  make  no  difference  in  practical  effect 
whether  the  executive  made  the  laws  by  decree  or  wheth¬ 
er  they  were  enacted  in  obedience  to  his  dictation.^ 

Bacon  was  determined  to  preserve  the  Constitution 
as  it  was  understood  by  the  fathers.  To  his  mind  it 
seemed  necessary  to  check  executive  encroachment  upon 
legislative  prerogatives  in  order  to  prevent  gradual 
transformation  by  boring  from  within.  He  quietly  gath- 

2.  Theodore  RooMTelt,  Autobiography,  888. 

8.  Independent,  LX,  Pt.  1,  p.  648, 

4.  Ibid.,  649. 
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ered  material  and  bided  his  time  awaiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  and  when  it  came,  as  it  did  in  January,  1906, 
he  was  ready. 

Opposition  within  the  Republican  senatorial  ranks 
had  developed  to  almost  every  item  in  the  President’s 
program.  Railroad  rate  regulation,  modification  of  the 
tariff,  handling  of  the  canal  project,  the  proposed  receiv¬ 
ership  for  Santo  Domingo,  the  details  of  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  in  Asia,  and  the  unusual  interest  displayed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs,  each  had  determined  opponents  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  among  the  members  of  the  majority  party.  There 
was  objection  both  to  Roosevelt’s  manner  of  execution 
and  to  the  policies  involved.®  If  the  Democrats  and  the 
dissatisfied  Republicans  could  co-operate  they  might  con¬ 
trol  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  at  least  they  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  annihilation  of  the  traditional  constitutional 
administration  of  the  government.  The  incident  least 
agreeable  to  public  opinion  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  was  selected  for  the  initial  trial  of  strength  and 
Bacon  introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the  President, 
“if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  good,”  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  senate  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Algeciras 
Conference.  The  resolution  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  requested  copies  of  the  invitation  to  participate, 
the  reply  to  the  invitation,  the  papers  setting  forth  the 
object  of  the  conference,  all  instructions  sent  to  the 
American  delegates,  and  the  agreement  fixing  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting.  The  second  part  asked  if  the 
American  delegates  were  limited  to  participation  in  the 
deliberations,  judgments,  and  awards,  to  questions  con¬ 
cerning  commercial  and  business  matters  in  which  the 
United  States  had  an  interest  either  present  or  prospect¬ 
ive;  whether  American  delegates  had  authority  in  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  political  affairs  of  Morocco  and  its 
relations  to  foreign  governments.®  This  was  intended  to 
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precipitate  a  discussion  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  checks  and  balances  so  carefully  provided  by 
the  fathers. 

The  President’s  policy  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World 
had  alarmed  senators  on  both  sides,  and  some  wished  to 
have  an  explanation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  country 
was  pledged.  Serious  apprehension  was  manifested  over 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States  being  involved  in  a 
European  quarrel.  Press  dispatches  declared  that  the 
invitation  to  the  conference  had  been  received  and  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
questions  at  issue  were  known  to  be  grave  and  the  antag¬ 
onistic  demands  of  the  European  governments  to  be  so 
firm  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe."^  Evidence  of 
this  was  the  feverish  preparation  for  war  by  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  funds,  troops,  fleets,  and  the  assemblying  of  mu¬ 
nitions  for  war  by  Germany  and  France.  Bacon's  resolu¬ 
tion  was  prefaced  by  a  preamble  which  explained  that  the 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  senate  was  gathered 
from  public  sources.  But  reports  from  abroad  bore  out 
the  most  pessimistic  predictions,  and  it  was  plain  that  if 
war  came,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  conference  in 
which  the  United  States  was  represented,  it  would  at 
least  be  difficult  to  remain  absolutely  aloof,  especially 
since  the  Atlantic  squadron  under  Rear  Admiral  Sigisbee 
had  been  dispatched  to  Moroccan  waters. 

Introduction  of  the  resolution  threw  some  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  friends  into  a  panic  and  Senator  Lodge, 
serving  temporarily  as  the  majority  floor  leader,  de¬ 
manded  that  it  should  “go  over.”  Bacon  did  not  insist 
upon  its  immediate  consideration*  since  Rayner  of  Mary¬ 
land  wished  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  President’s  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Caribbean.* 

7.  New  York  Timeo,  January  9,  1906. 
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The  President  was  disconcerted  by  the  resolution. 
And  the  action  of  his  friends  failed  to  improve  matters 
since  they  had  been  forced  to  let  it  appear  that  something 
inimical  to  the  nation’s  interest  was  in  progress  and  be¬ 
cause  of  personal  consideration  for  the  President  its  dis¬ 
closure  was  prevented.  Bacon  had  succeeded  in  getting 
his  contention  before  the  public. 

By  the  rules  of  the  senate  the  resolution  came  up 
for  disposal  the  following  day.  Senator  Lodge  said  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  its  going  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  without  discussion  but  objected  to  its  being 
debated  in  open  session.  Since  this  in  no  way  related  to 
a  treaty  but  to  a  subject  in  which  the  American  public 
was  deeply  interested  Senator  Bacon  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  it  should  be  discussed  behind  closed  doors. 
Lodge  replied  that  the  theory  of  public  interest  was  the 
“precise  question”  which  he  thought  should  be  taken  up 
in  executive  session.  So  the  galleries  were  cleared  and 
the  doors  closed.^® 

No  one  connected  with  the  executive  department  of 
the  government  had  intimated  a  desire  for  opposition  to 
the  resolution  but  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
approved  the  action  of  those  senators  who  in  the  secret 
session  advocated  an  untrammeled  executive.^^  The  only 
objection,  they  said,  to  a  copy  of  the  papers  being  sent  to 
the  senate  was  a  fear  that  some  of  the  correspondence 
with  confidential  agents  touching  upon  the  issue  might 
be  made  public  and  cause  embarrassment  to  European 
statesmen.^2  This  was  a  rather  lame  excuse  for  the  doc¬ 
uments  had  been  printed  and  might  be  consulted  by  those 
possessing  a  proper  authorization.  In  fact  Secretary 
Root  permitted  press  reporters  to  see  all  the  papers  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  Moroccan  question  soon  after  the  attack 
was  launched.  The  subject  which  had  caused  great  ex- 


10.  Cong.  Record,  69  ConK-  1  Sess.,  XL,  Pt.  1,  p.  861. 
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citement  in  the  senate  was  promptly  through  the  public 
press  announced  to  be  of  little  importance.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  said  that  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  call  at  the 
Department  and  examine  the  papers,  or  study  every 
phase  of  the  issues  involved  as  far  as  they  were  revealed 
by  the  correspondence.  The  instructions,  according  to 
those  who  had  examined  the  office  files,  were  conceived 
and  written  by  Secretary  Root  which  was  a  guarantee 
that  nothing  therein  savored  of  infringement  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  authorship,  it  was  asserted,  was  an  equal  assurance 
that  nothing  had  been  done  which  would  commit  the 
government  to  a  policy  which  would  embroil  the  country 
in  the  politics  of  Europe.”  To  Senator  Bacon  this  ap¬ 
peared  a  clever  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issue  of  presidential  encroachment  to  the  details  of  the 
accidental  cause  for  the  precipitation  of  the  discussion. 

Senator  Bacon  was  unable  to  prevent  the  resolution 
being  sent  to  the  calendar,  and  on  January  15,  1906, 
opened  a  more  direct  attack.  He  asked  the  senate  to  ex¬ 
ercise  its  constitutional  right  to  advise  the  President  by 
adopting  a  resolution  declaring  “That  interference  with 
or  participation  in  any  controversy  between  European 
governments  relating  to  European  international  ques¬ 
tions  is  a  violation  of  the  well-settled,  well-defined  policy 
of  this  Government  which  has  been  recognized  and  ob¬ 
served  for  more  than  a  century  past.””  This  was  a  ring¬ 
ing  challenge  and  in  the  face  of  senatorial  opinion  and 
intelligence  emanating  from  the  other  end  of  the  Ave¬ 
nue,  further  evasion  of  discussion  was  no  longer  advis¬ 
able.  Therefore  Senator  Bacon  was  permitted  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  speak.  He  said  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  and  the  policy  of  isolation  were  in  jeopardy  for 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President  was  antagonistic 
to  both.  He  was  convinced  that  only  by  a  direct  expres- 
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sion  of  popular  approval  should  either  be  altered.  He 
could  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  executive  had  the 
right  to  enter  into  negotiations  which  might  endanger 
these  cardinal  policies  and  at  the  same  time  be  exempt 
from  questions  or  suggestions  by  the  co-ordinate  treaty 
making  authority.  To  Bacon  the  idea  that  there  could 
be  no  propriety  in  the  Senate’s  asking  for  information 
was  preposterous. 

He  contended  that  no  treaty  could  be  legally  made 
which  contravened  either  of  the  traditional  American 
principles  since  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  policy  which 
had  become  as  binding  in  its  operation  as  if  it  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution.^®  He  thought  no  one 
would  deny  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  government 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  steer  clear  of  any  entanglement 
in  European  affairs.  However  it  seemed  the  course  now 
pursued  by  the  President  was  designed  to  change  all 
this.^®  To  prove  the  correctness  of  his  position  he  cited 
Washington’s  farewell  address,  Monroe’s  message  of  De¬ 
cember  2,  1823,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
announcing  the  ratification  of  The  Hague  Treaty  which 
declared,  “Nothing  containd  in  this  convention  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States  of  America 
to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding 
upon,  interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  questions  of  policy  or  internal  administration  of  any 
foreign  state.”” 

If  the  President’s  course  were  acquiesced  in  it  would 
become  a  precedent  and  sanction  a  rule  that  would  re¬ 
quire  America  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  every 
controversy  that  arose  beyond  its  borders.  Therefore 
no  conference  could  be  held  between  two  or  more  govern¬ 
ments  which  would  not  call  for  the  participation  of  the 
authority  on  the  Potomac.  This  would  establish  an  obli- 
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gation  for  America  to  participate  in  all  future  assem¬ 
blies  called  for  the  settlement  of  political  questions,^* 
when  true  policy  dictated  abstaining  from  all  such  con¬ 
ferences.  Bacon  was  sure  that  the  avoidance  of  entan¬ 
glement  in  foreign  political  controversies  was  so  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  evils  of  participation  in  disputes  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character  were  so  great  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  his  country  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  which 
would  tend  to  draw  it  away  from  the  isolated  position 
heretofore  so  carefully  preserved.^* 

Bacon  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
guard  America’s  governmental  institutions  and  to  guide 
the  policies  of  the  country.  He  preferred  to  do  this  in 
harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  President  if  possible.*® 
His  exposition  of  the  constitutional  distribution  of  power 
upon  which  his  conviction  rested  was  strong  and  convinc¬ 
ing.  Many  members  on  the  opposite  side  agreed  with 
him.  They  thought  that  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  Senate  in  matters  relating  to  action  upon  treaties 
or  upon  grave  considerations  involving  the  negotiation  of 
international  engagements  was  never  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participaton  or  relegated  to  a  position  of  im- 
potency.  They  believed  the  Senate  did  not  have  to  re¬ 
main  silent  until  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  President  was 
submitted  to  it  for  consideration.  The  discussion  re¬ 
vealed  the  probabilty  of  senatorial  repudiation  of  any  in¬ 
novation  in  foreign  policy  and  Roosevelt  immediately 
turned  the  management  of  the  Moroccan  situation,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  been  conducted  as  his  personal  enter¬ 
prise,  over  to  the  State  Department. 

The  attack  led  by  Senator  Bacon  tended  to  check  ex¬ 
ecutive  encroachment.  But  there  were  some  who  be¬ 
lieved  the  Senate  in  exercising  its  constitutional  right 
acted  “in  its  representative  capacity,  rather  than  as  an 
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executive  council,"  and  when  the  treaty  with  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  was  up  for  consideration  Senator  Spooner  made  a 
spirited  defense  of  the  administration.  He  contended 
that  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  included  every  phase  of 
considering  and  determining  what  would  be  the  subject 
and  terms  of  the  agreement  up  to  and  including  the  sign¬ 
ing.  Until  the  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  the  arrangement  was  within  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  the  President ;  that 
the  Senate  had  no  right  or  duty  before  the  document  was 
submitted  for  constitutional  action  and  for  it  to  try  either 
by  inquiry  or  suggestion  to  influence  the  procedure  was 
an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  domain  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  President.*^  Bacon  refused  to  concede 
any  such  contention.  He  cited  the  constitutional  grant 
to  the  President,  “He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties,  pro¬ 
vided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur."  Since 
“advice  and  consent"  preceded  “to  make”  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  framers  that  the  Senate  should  as¬ 
sist  with  advice  and  cooperation  in  the  determination  of 
the  propriety,  policy,  and  provisions  of  proposed  treaties. 
“Negotiate"  was  not  used  but  was  necessarily  implied  in 
the  term  “to  make.”  The  Spooner  interpretation,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  not  found  in  the  letter,  the  spirit,  or  the 
history  of  the  treaty  making  power  as  given  in  the  record 
of  the  constitutional  convention.  Rather  they  established 
the  proposition  that  it  was  proper  for  the  Senate  to  ad¬ 
vise  at  all  stages  otherwise  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  limited  to  the  term  “consent,"  and  “advice"  would 
have  been  omitted  since  people  are  not  advised  after  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  and  acted.  However  if  it 
meant  to  begin  and  carry  through  pourparlers  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  right  to  “negotiate"  treaties  was  conceded.  But 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  plainly  indicated  that 
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the  Senate  was  meant  to  cooperate  in  the  determination 
of  the  propriety  and  policy  of  proposed  international  en¬ 
gagements  was  proven  by  another  grant  separated  only 
by  a  semicolon  from  the  treaty  grant.  This  said  the 
President  “shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors.” 
Thus  up  to  submission  of  the  names  of  appointees  the 
senate  was  denied  all  participation.  The  framers  were 
never  careless  in  their  use  of  English  and  it  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  contended  that  they  had  failed  to  say  what  they 
meant  in  one  statement  but  had  meticulously  worded  the 
following  sentence. 

Senator  Bacon  denied  that  the  Constitution  granted 
the  President  any  superiority  over  the  Senate  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  He  thought  the  framers  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  intended  sovereignty  to  rest  almost  entirely  in 
the  legislature  as  was  so  unmistakably  shown  by  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  first  article.  Congress 
was  here  given  power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace; 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  expressly  conferred 
upon  it;  immigration  and  its  supervision  were  entrusted 
to  the  same  authority.  In  short,  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  the  United  States  would  have  any  relation  with  a  for¬ 
eign  country  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  It  was  “within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  absolutely  sunder  all  relations  of  every  kind, 
commercial,  social,  political,  diplomatic,  and  of  every 
other  nature.”  It  could  then  not  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  same  authority  did  not  possess  the  power  to  regulate 
and  control  every  question  contingent  upon  those  grants. 
Therefore  Congress  and  not  the  President  was  supreme 
in  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  under  the  Constitution.** 
In  further  proof  of  this  contention  Senator  Bacon  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  was  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  under 
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which  the  power  to  make  treaties  lodged  in  the  legislative 
body,  and  he  thought  it  illogical  to  presume  that  “when 
the  Constitution  was  formed,  in  the  absence  of  some  spe¬ 
cific  and  particular  designation,  that  it  was  the  intention” 
to  take  the  treaty  making  power  away  from  the  legislat¬ 
ive  and  confer  it  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government. 

As  further  and  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  interpretation  Senator  Bacon  resorted  to  his¬ 
tory.  He  mentioned  Washington’s  knowledge  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  intention  of  those  who  framed  and  those  who 
adopted  the  Constitution ;  then  cited  the  first  President’s 
own  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  used 
in  the  fundamental  law  and  his  visit  to  the  Senate  to 
consult  with  that  body  upon  the  terms  of  a  proposed 
treaty.  The  practice.  Bacon  admitted>  had  long  since 
been  abandoned  but  the  Senate  still  had  a  rule  regulating 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  the  President  came 
upon  such  a  mission,  which  proved  that  it  recognized  the 
propriety  of  the  early  custom. 

In  Bacon’s  own  experience  it  was  a  well  established 
usage  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult  with  Senators 
upon  the  terms,  conditions,  and  policies  involved  in  pro¬ 
posed  treaties.  And  this  was  no  recent  innovation  for 
many  Presidents,  including  Washington,  J.  Adams,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  had  consulted  the  Senate  regarding  prospective  con¬ 
ventions.  If  this  was  admissible  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  an  intrusion  for  the  Senate  either  to  volunteer  advice 
or  to  notify  the  President  of  what  it  disapproved.  It  could 
not  be  proper  to  offer  advice  or  counsel- regarding  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  a  proposed  treaty  and  at  the  same 
time  improper  to  ask  for  information  upon  which  to  base 
such  advice. 
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Bacon  believed  it  a  salutary  practice  for  the  President 
to  be  advised  by  the  Senate  whether  or  not  a  question  of 
foreign  policy  was  under  consideration.  But  he  was  sure 
that  such  was  the  original  intention  when  our  relations 
with  another  country  were  involved  for  up  until  a  few 
days  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  adjourned  the 
Senate  was  assigned  exclusive  power  to  make  treaties. 
However  upon  Madison’s  observation  that  the  Senate 
represented  states  alone  and  his  motion  to  make  the 
President  “an  agent  in  treaties”  the  principle  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  organic  law.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  the 
custom  for  the  President  to  formulate  and  agree  with 
foreign  powers  while  the  Senate  confirmed,  amended,  or 
rejected  proposed  engagements.  Nevertheless  as  the 
Constitutional  adviser  of  the  chief  executive  the  Senate 
possessed  a  wider  prerogative  which  it  might  exercise 
from  inception  to  final  disposal  of  conventions  when  oc¬ 
casion  demanded.  The  Constitution  did  not  divide  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  President  and  Senate  so  that 
“to  make”  meant  in  one  case  “to  negotiate”  and  in  the 
other  “to  consent.”  It  was  one  indivisible  power,  with 
the  Senate  given  full  participation.  The  omission  of  ^*to 
negotiate”  was  not  accidental;  there  was  design  in  not 
conferring  a  separate  and  distinct  power  upon  the 
President. 

Had  Bacon  lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have 
seen  strange  things  happen.  His  own  party  took  the 
lead  against  the  ancient  policy  of  isolation  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  extend  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  the  whole  world.  A  chief  executive  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  ruthlessly  disregarded  the  rights 
Bacon  claimed  for  the  Senate.  But  following  the  close 
of  the  World  War  there  was  a  swing  back  toward  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Constitution. 


THE  SALZBURGERS  IN  GEORGIA 
By  R.  L.  Brantley 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Georgia. 

Sunday  morning,  March  10, 1734,  the  frail  bark  Purys- 
burg  lay  at  anchor  on  the  bosom  of  the  muddy  Savannah. 
Her  cargo  of  less  than  a  hundred  devout  souls  gazed 
hopefully  at  the  township  of  Savannah,  Georgia’s  leading 
city  and  port.  By  a  queer  coincidence,  according  to  the 
Rev.  John  Martin  Bolzius  who  was  on  board  the  ship,  the 
scripture  lesson  for  the  day  was  the  passage  which  tells 
how  the  Savior,  after  suffering  persecution  in  his  own 
country,  came  to  the  borders  of  the  heathen.  Mr.  Bolzius 
then  describes  the  vessel  as  “lying  in  fine  and  calm  weath¬ 
er,  under  the  shore  of  our  beloved  Georgia,  where  we 
heard  the  birds  sing  melodiously;”  and  notwithstanding 
the  sacred  character  of  the  day  and  the  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  arrivals,  he  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Savannah  “fired  off  some  cannons.”^ 

The  arrival  of  this  small  party  at  Savannah  was  the 
result  of  many  trials  and  hardships  left  behind.  These 
newcomers  to  Georgia  were  Salzburgers.  Dr.  Lee*  tells 
their  tragic  story:  “In  the  lovely  district  of  the  Tyrol 
there  is  to  be  found  an  historic  city  which  the  painter 
Wilkie  has  described  as  ‘Edinburg  Castle  and  the  Old 
Town,  brought  within  the  cliffs  of  the  Trosachs  and  wat¬ 
ered  by  a  river  like  the  Tay.’  It  is  the  city  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Salza,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Mozart  and  as 
the  burial-place  of  Haydn.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  accession  of  George  II  there  came  to  the  principality, 
of  which  Salzburg  was  the  capital,  a  new  ruler,  who  in¬ 
augurated  an  era  of  persecution.  The  Thirty  Years  War 
in  Germany  had  ended  with  the  complete  suppression  of 
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Protestantism  in  Austria.  In  quiet  nooks,  here  and  there, 
however,  it  still  lingered  on;  and  Salzburg  was  one  of 
these.  The  rulers  of  Salzburg  were  ecclesiastics,  and 
bore  the  title  of  archbishop.  To  this  class  belonged  Count 
Firmian,  who,  on  coming  into  power,  determined  to  up¬ 
root  the  heresy  which  was  contaminating  his  flock.  He 
put  into  force  all  the  terrors  of  the  law — ^fine,  confisca¬ 
tion,  imprisonment.  When  the  suffering  people  pleaded 
the  provisions  for  religious  tolerance  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  eighty  years  before,  he 
dubbed  them  rebels,  and  borrowed  Austrian  grenadiers  to 
suppress  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  revolt.  The  mat¬ 
ter  then  became  a  national  one,  and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Salzburgers.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  peaceful  emi¬ 
gration  offered  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
Prussian  king,  Frederick  the  Great’s  stem  old  father, 
was  the  most  powerful  Protestant  ruler  in  Germany,  and 
he  insisted  upon  fair  treatment  for  the  refugees.  Count 
Firmian  was  about  to  banish  them  in  the  winter  season, 
without  provisions  for  the  long  journey,  but  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to 
allow  them  a  daily  dole.  The  story  of  the  sad  departure 
has  been  told  by  Goethe  in  the  sweetest  of  his  verse  nar¬ 
ratives,  ‘Hermann  and  Dorothea,’  the  only  poem  of  his 
early  life  which  he  cared  to  read  when  he  was  old. 

“Journeying  eastward,  the  main  body  of  exiles  passed 
through  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  This  was  Goethe’s  na¬ 
tive  town.  The  Prussian  king  was  ready  to  welcome  the 
whole  army  of  refugees,  over  10,000  in  number,  but  a 
band  of  them,  conducted  by  Henry  Von  Reck,  a  Hanover¬ 
ian  nobleman,  sailed  down  the  Rhine  and  took  refuge 
under  the  British  flag.  They  finally  landed  on  the  shores 
of  America,  where  they  settled  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  new 
colony  of  Georgia.  None  of  the  settlers  were  superior  to 
these  excellent  Salzburgers,  whom  George  Whitefield  con- 
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sidered  the  cream  of  the  population  for  industry  and  up¬ 
rightness.  The  orphan  home,  which  he  afterwards  in¬ 
stituted  at  Bethesda,  was  based  upon  an  institution  of 
like  character  at  Ebenezer.” 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,*  gives  some  additional 
facts  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  the  Salzburgers  to 
Georgia.  Says  he :  “During  the  four  years,  commencing 
in  1729  and  ending  in  1732,  more  than  30,000  Salzburg¬ 
ers,  impelled  by  the  fierce  persecutions  of  Leopold,  aban¬ 
doned  their  home  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Salza,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Prussia,  Holland,  and  England,  where 
their  past  sufferings  and  present  wants  enlisted  substan¬ 
tial  sympathy  from  Protestant  communities.  Persuaded 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  acting  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  forty-two  Salzburgers,  with  their 
wives  and  children — numbering  in  all  seventy-eight  souls 
— set  out  for  Rotterdam,  whence  they  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  free  of  charge  to  Dover,  England.  At  Rotterdam 
they  were  joined  by  their  chosen  religious  teachers,  the 
Rev.  John  Martin  Bolzius  and  the  Rev.  Israel  Christian 
Gronau.”  The  Georgia  Trustees  agreed  to  advance  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  the  sea  trip  and  also  allotted  to 
each  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in  Georgia  fifty  acres  in  fee 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  maintenance  until  such  land 
could  be  made  available  for  support. 

The  emigrants  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  at  Dover  on 
December  28,  1733,  and  embarked  for  their  new  home  in 
America.  They  arrived  safely  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where 
Oglethorpe,  father  of  the  Georgia  colony,  met  them  and 
arranged  for  the  continuance  of  their  journey  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  where  they  arrived  March  10,  1734. 

While  the  Salzburgers  rested  from  the  long  trip,  Herr 
Von  Reck  set  out  with  Oglethorpe,  on  horseback,  to  select 
a  place  for  the  emigrants  to  settle.  On  the  morning  of 
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March  17th  they  decided  upon  a  site  four  miles  south  of 
the  present  town  of  Springfield,  a  region  without  fertility 
and  with  very  little  natural  beauty.  But  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  it  seemed  a  haven,  as  evidenced  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Herr  Von  Reck. 

“On  the  banks  of  a  creek  which  was  found  after  mean¬ 
dering  several  miles  eastward  to  empty  into  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River,  he  marked  off  the  future  town,  which  he  called 
Ebenezer,  in  devout  recognition  of  the  Lord’s  help;  and 
he  likewise  bestowed  the  name  upon  the  adjacent  stream. 
As  soon  as  the  reconnoitering  party  returned  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  eight  able-bodied  Salzburgers  were  dispatched  to 
Ebenezer  to  fell  trees  and  to  erect  shelters  for  the  colon¬ 
ists.  Early  in  April  the  rest  followed.  Substantial  cab¬ 
ins  were  built.  Bridges  were  thrown  across  the  water¬ 
courses,  and  a  roadway  constructed  to  Abercom.  The 
people  of  Savannah  gave  the  settlers  a  number  of  cows 
and  a  lot  of  seed  with  which  to  begin  industrial  activities. 
Altogether  the  outlook  was  most  promising,  and  with 
none  to  molest  them  or  to  make  them  afraid  the  once- 
persecuted  Salzburgers  began  anew  the  struggle  of  life 
in  the  free  wilderness  of  Georgia.’’* 

More  Germans  arrived  at  Savannah  on  February  5, 
1736,  the  majority  of  them  settling  at  Ebenezer  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wish,  a  few  being  sent  to  strengthen  the  mili¬ 
tary  post  at  Frederica.  With  the  new  arrivals  Ebenezer 
had  a  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  souls,  but  there 
was  no  prosperity  because  of  the  malarial  climate,  bad 
water  and  poor  soil.  And  too,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Savannah  river  was  twenty-five  miles  away  by  water, 
though  only  six  miles  overland.  The  Salzburgers  laid 
their  difficulties  before  Oglethorpe  and  he  consented  for 
them  to  move  elsewhere  .  A  high  point  on  the  Savannah 
called  Red  Bluff,  because  of  the  peculiar  color  of  the  soil, 
was  selected  by  the  settlers. 
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Two  years  were  required  to  transfer  the  household 
goods  and  properties  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion.  It  was  called  New  Ebenezer,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  first  settlement,  now  known  as  Old  Ebenezer.  Even 
the  cabin  logs  were  taken  down  and  carted  through  the 
woods.  Though  the  work  was  slow  and  laborious  the 
settlers  were  hopeful  and  patient  through  it  all.  A  cow 
pen  was  all  that  was  left  of  Old  Ebenezer  by  the  summer 
of  1738,  and  only  one  man,  Joseph  Barker,  stayed  behind 
to  care  for  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  Trustees.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  of  the  old  town  today. 

At  New  Ebenezer  both  the  health  conditions  and  the 
soil  were  better.  Mr.  Strobel'*  described  the  situation 
with  these  words:  “On  the  east  lay  the  Savannah  with 
its  broad,  smooth  surface.  On  the  south  was  a  stream, 
then  called  Little  Creek,  but  now  known  as  Lockner’s 
Creek,  and  a  large  lake  called  Neidlinger’s  Sea;  while  to 
the  north,  not  very  distant  from  the  town,  was  to  be 
seen  an  old  acquaintance,  Ebenezer  Creek,  sluggishly 
winding  its  way  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah.”  He  also  stated  that  land  was  gently  undulating 
and  that  a  fine  growth  of  trees  covered  the  country  side. 
The  fields  were  covered  with  many-colored  fiowers,  among 
them,  the  woodbine,  azalea  and  the  jessamine.  But  the 
bothersome  germs  were  also  there,  and  these,  together 
with  a  poisonous  miasma  arising  from  the  nearby 
swamps,  kept  the  inhabitants  constantly  struggling 
against  disease. 

In  spite  of  handicaps  New  Ebenezer  prospered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diligence  of  a  thrifty  people.  After  a  visit 
to  the  settlement,  John  Wesley  commented  favorably 
about  the  neat  appearance  of  the  town,  the  well-made 
houses,  and  the  frugality  of  these  Europeans.  They  were 
primarily  an  agricultural  people  and  every  possible  spot 
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of  land  was  made  to  produce.  Cotton  was  experimented 
with  as  early  as  1738,  but  the  Trustees  were  partial  to 
silk  and  wine,  and  discouraged  its  cultivation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  twelve  hundred  German  Protestants 
were  in  Georgia  by  1741,  most  of  whom  were  at  Ebenezer. 

In  the  Revolution 

The  Salzburgers  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation  at 
the  approach  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  naturally 
had  not  forgotten  the  kindness  England  had  shown  them 
by  giving  them  a  free  home  in  America;  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  the  sworn  enemies  of  tyranny,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  There  was  a  sharp  division  among 
the  settlers  in  1774  when  the  acts  of  Parliament  were 
discussed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  favored  “passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance,”  but  the  majority  refused 
to  submit. 

Ebenezer  was  to  figure  prominently  in  the  war  be¬ 
cause  of  its  location  on  the  main  route  of  travel  between 
Augusta  and  Savannah.  Following  is  an  account  of  Eb- 
enezer’s  invasion:  “Three  days  after  the  capture  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  by  Colonel  Campbell,  a  strong  force  was  ad¬ 
vanced,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mait¬ 
land,  to  Cherokee  Hill.  On  the  following  day — January 
2,  1779 — Ebenezer  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 
They  at  once  threw  up  a  redoubt  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Jerusalem  Church  and  fortified  the  position.  The 
remains  of  this  work  are  said  to  be  still  visible.”* 

Mr.  StrobeF  gives  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  situ¬ 
ation:  “The  citizens  of  Ebenezer  were  made  to  feel  se¬ 
verely  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  property  of  those  who 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  confiscated  and 
the  helpless  sufferers  were  exposed  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  wrong.  Besides,  some  of  the  Salzburgers  who 
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espoused  the  cause  of  the  Crown  became  inveterate 
Whigs,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  marauding  par¬ 
ties,  and  committed  the  most  wanton  acts  of  depreda¬ 
tion,  including  arson  itself.  The  establishment  of  a  line 
of  British  posts  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Savannah 
River  to  check  the  demonstrations  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
South  Carolina,  made  it  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  for  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  in  passing  through  the  country  from  Savannah 
to  Augusta.  To  avoid  the  rudeness  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  among  them  and  to  escape  the  heavy  tax 
upon  the  scant  resources  which  remained  to  them,  many 
of  the  best  citizens  abandoned  the  town  and  settled  in  the 
country  districts.  Those  who  remained  were  forced  al¬ 
most  daily  to  witness  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated  upon 
American  prisoners  of  war;  for  Ebenezer,  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  was  the  point  to  which  most  of 
the  prisoners  were  brought,  thence  to  be  taken  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  It  was  from  this  post  that  a  number  of  prisoners 
were  being  carried  southward,  when  the  two  Sergeants, 
Jasper  and  Newton,  rescued  them  at  Jasper  Spring.” 

“There  was  one  act  performed  by  the  British  com¬ 
mander  which  was  peculiarly  trying  and  revolting  to  the 
Salzburgers.  The  fine  brick  church  was  converted  into  a 
hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  was  afterwards  desecrated  by  being  used  as  a  stable 
for  the  horses.  The  records  were  destroyed,  targets  were 
made  of  different  objects,  and  even  to  this  day  the  metal 
swan  bears  the  mark  of  a  musket  ball.  Often,  too,  cannon 
were  discharged  at  the  houses.  But  the  Salzburgers  en¬ 
dured  these  hardships  and  indignities  with  fortitude ;  and 
though  a  few  of  them  were  overcome  by  these  severe 
measures,  yet  the  mass  of  them  remained  firm.” 

Colonel  Jones^  tells  us  that  drinking  became  rampant 
in  the  settlement  after  the  British  had  led  astray  the 
once  sober  Germans.  Concerning  Ebenezer’s  decay  he 
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says:  “Indications  of  decay  and  ruin  were  patent  before 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Except  for  a  brief  period, 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah,  when  the  garrison  was 
summoned  to  assist  in  defence  of  the  city  against  the 
allied  army,  Ebenezer  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  in  July,  1783.  In  advancing  toward  Savannah, 
General  Wayne  established  his  headquarters  in  the  town. 
As  soon  as  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn,  the  Tory 
pastor,  Triebner,  betook  himself  to  flight  and  found  ref¬ 
uge  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  seclusion.” 

Decline  of  Ebenezer 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Salzburger  refu¬ 
gees  began  to  return  to  Ebenezer.  But  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  recognize  their  own  settlement,  so  dilapidated 
had  the  British  left  the  place.  Homes  had  been  burned, 
cultivated  spots  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  brick 
church,  the  center  of  the  community  life,  had  been  dese¬ 
crated  when  it  was  used  as  a  stable  for  British  horses. 
These  thrifty  people,  however,  were  not  discouraged  and 
set  about  rehabilitation.  With  the  coming  of  Rev.  John 
Ernest  Bergman,  a  cultured  clergyman,  the  religious  life 
was  revived.  There  were  distressing  signs,  despite  the 
temporary  revival,  that  foretold  the  ultimate  decay  of 
Ebenezer.  After  the  war  the  mills  remained  idle  and  the 
cultivation  of  silk  was  neglected.  The  old  settlement 
started  down  hill. 

Ebenezer  became  the  county  seat  of  Effingham  on 
February  18,  1796.  The  erection  of  public  buildings  was 
planned,  under  the  direction  of  Jeremiah  Cuyler,  John  G. 
Neidlinger,  Jonathan  Rahn,  Elias  Hodges,  and  John  Mar¬ 
tin  Dasher.  These  buildings  were  never  completed,  the 
seat  of  government  being  changed  to  Springfield  three 
years  later. 
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All  of  the  religious  services  of  the  Salzburgers  were 
conducted  in  the  German  language  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  but  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  soon  began  to  tell  and  the  young  people  were 
drawn  away.  The  English  language  was  first  used  in 
1834  through  the  urging  of  Rev.  Christopher  Bergman.* 
But  Ebenezer  passed  out  of  existence  before  its  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary,  and  took  its  place  with  other  dead 
towns  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Strobel,  when  he  made  his  last 
visit  to  the  settlement  in  1855,  described  the  scene  as  one 
practically  without  any  signs  of  life.  He  says:  “To  one 
visiting  the  ancient  town  of  Ebenezer,  in  the  present  day, 
the  prospect  which  presents  itself  is  anything  but  attract¬ 
ive;  and  the  stranger  who  is  unacquainted  with  its  his¬ 
tory  would  perhaps  discover  very  little  to  excite  his  curi¬ 
osity  or  awaken  his  sympathies.  The  town  has  gone  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  ruins.  Only  two  residences  are  now  re¬ 
maining,  and  one  of  these  is  untenanted.  The  old  church, 
however,  stands  in  bold  relief.” 

Present  Day  Salzburgers 

There  are  many  descendants  of  the  early  Salzburgers 
living  in  Effingham  County  today  and  many  who  have 
taken  up  residence  over  the  state,  some  going  into  Flor¬ 
ida.  After  knowing  the  temperament  of  the  Salzburgers 
one  does  not  wonder  at  the  willingness  of  most  of  them 
to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  their  original  location,  and  to 
follow  the  simple  life.  A  writer^®  comments  on  their 
present  situation  with  these  words:  “Where  the  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Ogeechee  Rivers  form  the  east  and  the  west 
boundaries  respectively  of  Effingham  County,  these 
streams  are  still  twenty  miles  apart.  But  the  country  is 
so  low  here  that,  during  the  Harrison  freshet  of  1841,  the 
two  streams  defied  fate,  overflowed  their  banks,  and 
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stealing  under  the  trees,  across  the  plains  and  through 
vines  and  brambles,  met  at  last,  as  if  by  appointment, 
ten  miles  from  either  bank.  Then  the  sunshine  and  the 
dry  weather  broke  in  upon  them ;  and  they  slipped  away 
to  their  own  banks  from  their  first  and  perhaps  last  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  here,  on  this  low  plain,  between  these  two 
rivers,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Salzburgers  dwell. 
Dotted  here  and  there  among  the  ‘cypress  ponds,’  ‘gall- 
berry  flats’  and  ‘runs’  are  to  be  found  the  humble  cot¬ 
tages  of  these  pastoral  people.” 

One  wonders  how  the  Salzburgers  manage  to  care  for 
large  families  with  the  income  from  such  small  farms. 
The  strictest  frugality  and  willingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  family  probably  account  for 
their  getting  on  so  well.  The  women  are  willing  workers 
in  the  fields  in  case  they  are  needed,  besides  being  tidy 
housekeepers  and  good  cooks.  Truck-farming  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation,  with  such  crops  as  potatoes,  beans,  to¬ 
matoes  and  cucumbers.  A  market  for  these  is  found  in 
the  nearby  city  of  Savannah,  and  often  at  the  northern 
centers.  A  few  farmers  still  have  small  mulberry  or¬ 
chards  and  raise  silk-worms  and  make  a  fine  grade  of  silk 
fishing  line. 

One  writer “  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  as  they  are  today.  He  says:  “As  a  rule  these 
are  happy  people.  At  night  they  discuss,  about  the 
fireside,  with  great  gravity,  the  happenings  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  and  in  the  role  of  neighbor  and  friend  the  aver¬ 
age  ‘Dutchman’  is  always  at  his  best.  He  is  also  honest 
in  his  dealings.  The  Superior  Court  of  Effingham  County 
seldom  lasts  more  than  three  days  now,  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  one  of  these  men  is  haled  into  court  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  any  offence  where  honor  is  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  two  or  three  annual  festivals  that 
everybody  attends,  ‘The  Farmer’s  Dinner,’  the  Fourth  of 
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July  picnic,  and  the  festival  of  the  Effingham  Hussars. 
These  are  the  big  events  of  the  season;  but  of  all  the 
social  occasions  none  are  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  the 
‘kraut  cuttings.’  They  correspond  to  the  Georgia  corn 
huskins.  .  .  .  When  the  kraut  is  cut  and  neatly  packed  in 
a  vat  a  feast  is  then  spread,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  old  Dutch  oven  has  been  busy  for  more  than  a  week. 
The  twang  of  the  banjo  and  the  swelling  notes  of  the 
fiddle  then  call  them  to  a  room  made  vacant  for  the 
dance;  and  thus  they  go,  oftentimes  until  gray  streaks 
in  the  east  announce  the  coming  morn.” 

A  visitor  at  Old  Ebenezer  today  cannot  help  feeling 
the  sacredness  of  the  entire  surroundings,  dominated  by 
the  old  hand-made  brick  church.  The  burying  ground, 
with  every  tree  about  it  hanging  with  Spanish  moss,  is  a 
dignified  and  well  kept  memorial  to  the  valor  and  stead¬ 
fastness  of  the  early  settlers.  Near  the  center  of  the 
cemetery  a  large  stone  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  and  honor  of  Rev.  John  Martin  Bolzius  and 
Rev.  Israel  Clinton  Gronau,  two  devoted  ministers  who 
came  over  with  the  Salzburgers  and  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  colony  after  they  had  established 
themselves  at  Ebenezer. 

Ebenezer  church  today  has  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  with  a  Sunday  school  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  There  are  many  signs  of  modern  inroads  into 
the  interior  of  the  church  but  one  had  to  look  only  at  the 
exterior  of  the  structure  to  see  the  change  that  passing 
years  have  brought. 

There  were  only  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  people  living  at  Ebenezer.  Today  the  nearest  house 
to  the  church  and  old  site  is  two  miles.  The  members  go 
to  the  meetings  from  miles  around.  The  church  is  as  a 
revered  memorial,  isolated  with  the  quietness  of  nature. 
The  members  seem  to  refrain  from  breaking  in  on  the 
enduring  life  of  Old  Ebenezer,  except  when  in  reverent 
moods. 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  GEORGIA 


By  Mary  Thomas  McKinstry 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  the 
English  government  encouraged  the  production  of  silk  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  As  early  as  1609  this  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  settlers  in  Virginia  and  a 
pamphlet  was  issued  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  rais¬ 
ing  silk.  The  coronation  robe  of  Charles  II  in  1660  was 
made  of  silk  reeled  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  in  1730 
three  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  exported  from 
that  colony. 

Silk  manufacturing  was  introduced  into  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  and  in  1585  some  Flemish 
weavers  fled  to  England  from  the  Low  Countries  during 
the  war  with  Spain  and  engaged  in  silk  weaving.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  a  great  many  skilled  silk  workers  emi¬ 
grated  from  France  to  England,  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  commenced  silk  manufacturing.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Protestant  weavers  settled  at  Spitalfields,  Lon¬ 
don.  James  I  encouraged  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
but  up  to  1718  England  was  dependent  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  raw  silk.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  of  Derby  disguised 
himself  as  a  common  workman  and  obtained  employment 
in  one  of  the  Italian  silk  mills  and  made  drawings  of  the 
machinery  used  by  the  Italians.  He  built  on  the  River 
Derwent  in  England  the  first  silk  throwing  mill,  which 
was  operated  under  a  subsidy  from  the  government.  As 
no  raw  silk  was  being  produced  in  England  efforts  were 
made  to  encourage  the  colonists  in  Virginia  to  produce  it. 
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and  silk  culture  was  enjoined  under  penalties  by  statute. 
Verses  were  even  written  on  the  subject,  for  example: 

“Where  Wormes  and  Food  doe  naturally  abound 
A  gallant  silken  Trade  must  there  be  found. 
Virginia  excels  the  World  in  both — 

Envie  nor  malice  can  gainsay  this  troth.”^ 

When  James  Oglethorpe  conceived  the  idea  of  procur¬ 
ing  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  deserving  Englishmen  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt — in  many  cases  victims  of  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  had  no  control — ^his  thoughts 
turned  to  the  new  world  as  the  land  of  opportunity.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  a  humanitarian  and  the  principal  object 
of  founding  the  colony  was  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  he 
realized  that  that  idea  alone  would  not  appeal  to  those 
in  authority;  that  other  reasons  would  have  to  be  given, 
and  practical  ends  to  be  gained  would  have  to  be  present¬ 
ed,  before  the  government  would  give  its  approval  or  aid 
the  undertaking.  England  at  that  time  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  founding  new  colonies ;  colonies  were  troublesome 
and  expensive  and  just  then  the  Exchequer  was  practi¬ 
cally  empty  as  the  result  of  wars  with  European 
countries. 

In  support  of  his  cherished  plan  Oglethorpe  pointed 
out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  relieving  England  of 
the  support  of  thousands  then  out  of  employment  and  in 
overcrowded  prisons;  in  many  cases  men  of  good  char¬ 
acter  and  standing  who  had  lost  all  they  had  possessed 
and  become  destitute  through  investment  in  that  huge 
bubble,  the  South  Sea  Company.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  people  might  be 
employed  in  raising  silk  in  the  new  colony,  thus  building 
up  an  industry  which  would  afford  a  profitable  maritime 
commerce  which  England  was  then  trying- to  establish  in 
order  to  retrieve  the  wasted  fortunes  of  the  Crown.* 

1.  Eneyelopedia  Brit.,  18th  Edition,  XXV,  97. 
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After  the  charter  was  granted  to  the  Trustees  they 
were  very  anxious  that  the  colony  should  become  self- 
supporting  and  the  mother  country  enriched  through  the 
silk  industry.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  had  been  asked  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  he  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  silk  produced  in  Carolina  possessed 
“as  much  natural  Strength  and  Beauty  as  the  Silk  of 
Italy.”  On  October  9th,  1732,  Mr.  Nicholas  Amatis,  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  silk  culture  in  the  colony 
could  be  made  successful;  that  the  Piedmontese,  who 
were  the  chief  silk  makers  of  Italy,  had  to  rent  the 
ground  on  which  the  mulberry  trees  grew  and  pay  a 
moity  to  the  owners  of  the  land  for  the  leaves  on  which 
the  worms  fed;  therefore,  it  was  an  expensive  industry. 
It  was  argued  that  in  Georgia  the  colonists  would  have 
land  rent  free;  that  the  white  mulberry  trees  were  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  soil  and  that  silk  could  be  raised  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  England  at  about  half  the  price  of  silk  from 
China  and  Italy.* 

Mr.  Amatis  was  engaged  to  go  to  Georgia  at  wages 
of  twenty-five  pounds  per  year  for  four  years ;  he  was  to 
take  his  wife,  three  sons  and  a  servant,  Jacques  Camuse. 
They  were  among  the  first  shipload  of  passengers  which 
left  England  on  the  “Anne.”  The  agreement  provided 
that  they  should  have  free  passage  back  to  England  or 
Italy  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  desired  to 
return  to  Europe.  It  was  also  agreed  that  they  be  given 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  materials  necessary  for  the 
work,  and  provisions  for  one  year.  Silk  worm  eggs  were 
obtained  from  Italy  and  several  Piedmontese  were 
brought  to  Georgia  to  instruct  the  colonists  in  the  new 
venture.* 


t.  W.  B.  Stereni,  Hittory  of  Goorgia,  I.  S9,  TO ;  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr..  Dood 
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A  tract  of  ten  acres  in  Savannah  just  east  of  what  is 
now  Lincoln  Street,  and  south  of  Bay,  was  set  aside  and 
called  the  Trustees’  Garden,  in  which  were  planted  trees 
and  shrubs  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  this  garden  were  planted  a  great  number  of  white 
mulberry  trees  and  each  planter  could  have  as  many  as 
he  desired,  as  it  was  stipulated  in  the  land  grants  to  the 
parties  who  emigrated  to  Georgia  that  they  should  plant 
on  their  allotments  as  many  mulberry  trees  as  possible. 

The  silk  venture  commenced  favorably  and  all  went 
well  for  a  while,  but  soon  the  Italians  began  to  disagree 
among  themselves ;  one  of  them  spoiled  nearly  all  of  the 
eggs,  broke  the  coppers,  stole  the  machines  for  winding, 
and  ran  off  to  South  Carolina.  Those  who  remained 
faithful  saved  only  a  few  eggs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camuse 
were  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Amatis,  and  they  contin¬ 
ued  in  charge  of  the  industry  for  six  years  at  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  with  four  helpers  at  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  were  allowed  a  house  and  garden.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  girls  were  taught  by  the  Italian  women  to  feed  the 
worms  and  wind  the  silk,  and  the  men  to  tend  the  trees 
and  make  machines  for  winding.^ 

When  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  in  June,  1734, 
he  carried  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk,  the  first  raised  in 
Georgia;  a  small  trunkful  was  sent  over  on  April  2, 
1735,  which  was  made  into  a  material  called  Organzine 
at  the  factory  of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  sent  to  Queen  Caroline  who  liked  it  so  much 
that  she  ordered  part  of  the  material  made  into  a  court 
dress  which  she  wore  at  a  levee  in  honor  of  the  King’s 
birthday.* 

Upon  Oglethorpe’s  return  to  Georgia  in  1735  he  for¬ 
bade  the  reeling  of  any  silk  that  year,  so  that  the  worms 
might  deposit  their  eggs,  thus  obtaining  a  greater  sup- 
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ply  of  worms  for  the  future.  He  also  required  the  Ital¬ 
ians  to  instruct  the  English  women  of  the  colony  in  reel¬ 
ing  and  winding.'' 

The  Salzburgers,  located  at  Ebenezer,  took  to  the 
raising  of  silk  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  and  in 
March,  1736,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius,  their  pastor,  gave  to 
each  one  of  these  settlers  a  tree  as  a  present  from  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  and  Mrs.  Camuse  instructed  two  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  reeling. 

In  1739  Samuel  Augspourguer  carried  to  England  a 
package  of  raw  silk  and  showed  it,  in  the  Trustees’  office 
in  London,  to  “Mr.  John  Zachary,  an  eminent  raw  silk 
merchant”;  also  to  Mr.  Booth,  an  important  silk  weaver 
of  England.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  favorably 
impressed  with  it,  and  “declared  it  to  be  as  fine  as  any 
Italian  silk,  and  worth  at  least  twenty  shillings  a  pound.”^ 

The  Salzburgers,  with  characteristic  thrift  and  indus¬ 
try,  became  earnestly  engaged  in  silk  raising.  The  mul¬ 
berry  trees  must  have  grown  rapidly,  for  on  May  11th, 
1741,  Mr.  Bolzius  stated  in  his  journal  that  “within  two 
months  twenty  girls  succeeded  in  making  seventeen 
pounds  of  cocoons  which  were  sold  at  Savannah  for  three 
pounds,  eight  shillings.”  That  year  Oglethorpe  advanced 
to  Mr.  Bolzius  five  pounds  with  which  he  purchased  1,200 
trees  and  distributed  them  among  his  congregation.  On 
December  4th,  1742,  Oglethorpe  sent  500  trees  to  the 
Salzburgers,  and  promised  more  if  needed.  A  machine 
was  built  near  the  home  of  Mr.  Bolzius  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  raw  silk.  The  Trustees  sent  over  from  England  a 
winding  machine,  coppers  for  baking,  and  treatises  on 
silk  culture.  In  1747  the  colony  produced  847  pounds  of 
cocoons,  about  half  of  which  was  raised  by  the  Salzburg¬ 
ers.  In  a  letter  dated  May  6th,  1747,  to  Von  Munsch,  Mr. 
Bolzius  stated:  “The  people  last  winter  planted  more 
mulberry  trees  than  for  thirteen  years  before.”  A  bounty 
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was  offered  of  one  shilling  for  every  tree  which  yielded 
100  pounds  of  leaves,  and  that  year  24  pounds  of  raw 
silk  were  produced.® 

In  1749  the  amount  produced  was  762  pounds  of  co¬ 
coons  and  50  pounds,  13  ounces  of  spun  silk;  this  was 
sent  to  the  Trustees  who  were  much  pleased  with  its 
quality.  Mr.  Bolzius  now  had  in  his  yard  two  machines 
with  a  capacity  for  reeling  24  ounces  a  day.  In  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Camuse  had  become  disagreeable,  with¬ 
holding  necessary  instructions  from  the  two  women  in 
her  charge,  and  Mr.  Bolzius  removed  them  from  under 
her  authority.^® 

The  cultivation  and  process  of  making  silk  was 
slow  and  the  English  colonists  became  discouraged,  espe¬ 
cially  as  only  one  shilling  per  day  could  be  derived  from 
it  while  two  shillings  per  day  could  be  earned  by  ordinary 
labor,  and  they  gradually  turned  their  attention  to  other 
means  of  livelihood,  so  that  silk  culture  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Savannah  declined.  Some  of  the  English  col¬ 
onists  petitioned  the  Trustees  to  abandon  the  idea  of  silk 
culture  and  to  appropriate  the  funds  used  to  encourage 
that  industry  for  the  development  of  agriculture.  The 
English  women  found  it  distasteful  to  tend  the  worms 
when  feeding,  which  was  given  as  a  reason  for  lack  of 
interest.  To  stimulate  their  interest  the  Trustees,  on 
September  29th,  1749,  offered  a  bounty  of  two  pounds  to 
every  woman  who  would  make  herself  mistress  of  the 
art  in  one  year.  Permission  was  given  to  Mr.  Bolzius 
to  build  ten  sheds  to  cost  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  ma¬ 
chines  for  reeling  at  thirty  shillings  each;  ten  basins 
were  given  them,  but  all  this  failed  to  arouse  the  waning 
interest  of  the  English  colonists  and  by  1750  only  the 
Salzburgers  were  seriously  engaged  in  silk  raising.  These 
Salzburgers  were  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  a 
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success,  and  through  their  perseverance  raised  in  1750 
over  2,000  pounds  of  cocoons  and  74  pounds,  2  ounces  of 
raw  silk,  which  sold  for  110  pounds  sterling.” 

Pickering  Robinson,  who  had  been  sent  to  France  at 
the  Trustees’  expense  to  learn  the  latest  methods  of  silk 
production,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  industry  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  100  pounds  per  year,  and  25  pounds  for  a  clerk. 
James  Habersham  was  appointed  as  special  commissioner 
to  act  with  him,  without  compensation.^* 

On  March  4th,  1751,  a  Filature  was  commenced  at 
Savannah.  It  was  located  just  northeast  of  what  is  now 
Reynolds  Square.  On  April  1st  the  basins  were  put  up 
and  reeling  began  on  May  8th.  Liberal  prices  were  of¬ 
fered  for  green  cocoons  and  substantial  sums  for  boun¬ 
ties.  The  cocoons  were  separated  into  three  classes: 
“1st,  perfect  ones;  2nd,  the  spongy  and  fuzzy;  3rd,  the 
spotted,  stained,  and  dupions.’’” 

Some  of  the  residents  of  Savannah  and  Purysburg  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  at  this  classification,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  upon  the  prices  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounce  them,  so  on  April  26th  a  proclamation  was  issued 
stating  that  for  cocoons  delivered  at  the  Trustees’  Store 
in  Savannah  the  following  prices  would  be  paid:” 

“For  cocoons  made  by  one  worm,  hard,  weighty  and 
good  substance,  2s.  per  pound. 

For  the  weaker  quality,  pointed,  spotted  or  bruised, 
Is.  3d. 

For  dupions  (those  made  by  two  worms) ,  6d. 

For  raw  silk  from  first  quality  cocoons,  14s.  per  pound. 

For  that  made  from  second  quality,  12s.  per  pound. 

The  product  of  the  double  cocoons,  6s.  per  pound. 

Also  offered,  if  delivered  at  the  Filature: 

For  best  cocoons,  3s.  6d. 

11.  Ibid.,  272:  Jones.  Dead  Towna  of  Georgia,  28. 
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For  middling,  Is.  8d. 

For  inferior.  Is.  Id.” 

Mr.  Camuse  had  returned  to  Savannah  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  although  they  had  formerly  given  the 
Commissioners  much  trouble,  were  employed  at  the  Fil¬ 
ature  at  three  shillings  per  day,  which  compensation  was 
said  by  Mr.  Habersham  to  be  “monstrous  wages.”^® 

Additional  copper  basins  and  reeling  machines  were 
provided  and  efforts  were  made  by  the  Trustees  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  silk  in  the  colony,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  its  behalf.  In  1755  about  forty 
eminent  silk  throwsters  and  weavers  signed  a  paper  stat¬ 
ing  that  “having  examined  about  300  pounds  of  silk  from 
Georgia  it  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Piedmontese, 
and  better  than  the  common  Italian  silks.”  This  paper 
was  read  before  the  Lords  of  Trades  and  Plantations  who 
gave  assurance  that  “all  possible  encouragement  would 
be  given  for  the  raising  of  so  valuable  a  commodity.”** 

A  Mr.  Gee  was  of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Spaniards  had  taught  the  Indians  to  raise  and  make  indi¬ 
go,  and  the  French  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the  Indians 
something  wherever  they  were,  the  English  colonists 
could  teach  the  Indians  to  raise  silk.  Every  worm  was 
supposed  to  lay  about  200  eggs  and  spin  3,000  yards  of 
silk,  and  if  enough  people  were  engaged  in  the  work  the 
colony  could  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  raw  silk  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  Europe,  thus  saving  England  about  500,000  pounds 
sterling  per  year.*’ 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Martha  Causton  to  the 
Trustees  she  said: 

“They  [the  silk  worms]  hatched  in  March,  when  the 
mulberry  trees  had  been  3  weeks  in  leaf.  They  were 
kept  in  a  house  24  feet  long,  wherein  were  five  tables  of 
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the  full  length  and  width  of  the  house ;  these  tables  were 
wholly  covered  with  the  worms,  as  are  likewise  the  floor. 
Their  number,  regular  disposition,  and  manner  of  work¬ 
ing,  drew  many  to  see  them,  who  looked  upon  the  whole 
as  a  matter  worthy  of  admiration.”  Also,  when  “a  body 
of  the  Chickasaws  who  lived  near  the  settlements  came 
to  Savannah  they  saw  in  one  of  the  houses  some  worms 
feeding,  and  asked  what  they  were  for.  When  told  they 
were  so  delighted  they  went  twice  a  day  to  observe  them 
and  said  that  if  some  worms  were  given  them  they  would 
return  a  quantity  of  balls  (cocoons)  each  year,  for  they 
had  many  mulberry  trees  in  their  nation.” 

A  ruling  was  made  by  the  Trustees  that  “after  June 
24,  1751,  no  inhabitant  could  be  elected  a  deputy  in  the 
colony  who  did  not  have  100  mulberry  trees  planted  and 
fenced  on  every  50  acre  tract  he  owned  .  .  .  and  who  did 
not  have  in  his  family  at  least  one  female  skilled  in  the 
reeling  of  silk,  and  who  did  not  annually  prove  15  pounds 
of  silk  for  every  50  acres  which  he  owned.”^* 

When  the  Crown  assumed  direct  control  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  colony  in  1752,  Joseph  Ottolenghe  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Robinson.^®  In  1764  there  were  delivered  at 
the  Filature  in  Savannah,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ottolenghe, 
15,212  pounds  of  cocoons,  of  which  695  pounds  were 
raised  by  the  Salzburgers.  In  1766  the  peak  of  produc¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  from  then  on  silk 
culture  declined,  despite  the  encouragement  offered  by 
Parliament,  which  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  enter¬ 
prise,  as  silk  was  not  being  raised  in  any  of  the  other 
British  possessions,  and  its  success  meant  great  mone¬ 
tary  gain  to  England.*® 

Mr.  Wertsch,  Magistrate  of  the  Salzburgers,  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  renew  their  efforts,  and  in  1770  they  raised 
291  pounds  of  raw  silk.  About  this  time  the  Earl  of 
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Hillsborough  became  interested  in  the  efforts  of  these 
German  people,  who  were  struggling  under  so  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  make  a  success  of  silk  culture,  and  he  per¬ 
suaded  Parliament  to  appropriate  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  their  assistance.  Upon  his  recommendation 
to  Mr.  Habersham  the  basins  and  reels  that  had  been 
used  at  the  Filature  at  Savannah  were  delivered  to  the 
Salzburgers.*^ 

In  1771  the  use  of  the  Filature  at  Savannah  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  in  1774  Sir  James  Wright  advised  the 
Commons  House  of  Assembly  that  the  buildings  were  in 
a  dilapidated  condition.** 

Mr.  Habersham,  in  a  letter  dated  March  30th,  1772, 
stated:  “Some  persons  in  almost  every  family  there  [at 
Ebenezer]  understood*®  its  process  [silk  culture]  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.”  They  had  learned  to  make 
their  own  reels  and  “one  was  sent  to  England  as  a  model 
while  another  was  taken  to  the  East  Indies  by  Pickering 
Robinson.” 

Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  differences  arising 
between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  coutry,  bounties  for 
silk  culture  were  withdrawn,  so  that  the  colonists  at  Eb¬ 
enezer  began  to  relax  their  efforts,  with  the  result  that 
the  industry  rapidly  declined,  and  within  a  short  time 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  colony. 

Although  silk  culture  was  one  of  the  main  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  it  has  been  called  the 
“will-o’-the-wisp”  of*^  the  colony,  for  the  expectation  of 
vast  wealth  to  be  derived  from  it  in  a  land  to  which  inex¬ 
perienced  men  and  women  had  fled  for  relief  from  op¬ 
pressing  conditions  at  home,  was  chimerical  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  colonists  were  enjoying  a  taste  of  newly 
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found  freedom,  becoming  more  independent  in  thought 
and  manner  of  living,  and  were  averse  to  being  compelled 
to  engage  in  an  industry  unfamiliar  to  them,  for  the  en¬ 
richment  and  aggrandizement  of  what  they  considered  an 
overbearing  government.  The  English  colonists  through 
the  inheritance  of  centuries  of  other  methods  of  making 
a  living,  were  unsuited  physically  and  psychologically  to 
acquiring  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  successful 
silk  growers,  such  as  those  of  Italy  and  China. 

Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  early  years  of  the  col¬ 
ony  dealt  with  silk  culture  and  it  has  been  said  that  '‘not 
only  a  man’s  wealth,  but  his  value  to  society  and  his 
standing  in  the  church,  and  his  hope  of  heaven  were  all 
gauged  by  mulberry  trees.”®® 

26.  L.  L.  Knight.  Georgia  and  Georgiana,  I,  17S. 
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Douglas,  Georgia. 

It  was  a  great  task  that  confronted  the  delegates  from 
the  thirteen  colonies  when  they  met  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  1787  to  formulate  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  existing  form  of  government  under  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  a  failure  and  anarchy  was  just  ahead  of 
them  unless  something  acceptable  to  the  States  should  re¬ 
sult  from  the  convention.  The  clashes  and  deadlocks  were 
one  by  one  overcome  through  compromises  when  it 
seemed  that  the  convention  must  dissolve  with  its  work 
still  undone. 

“The  condition  of  the  times  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  But  the 
circumstances  which  caused  it  to  be  a  great  success  pro¬ 
duced  inevitably  some  incidental  weaknesses.  The  need 
of  a  practical  instrument,  which  the  States  might  adopt, 
forced  the  framers  to  be  silent  on  some  controversial 
matters  of  great  importance.  Brevity  and  simplicity 
were  gained  in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of  precision. 
The  gravest  omission  of  the  Constitution  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  at  the  expense  of  civil  war.  If  the  framers  had 
stated  squarely  whether  a  dissatisfied  state  was  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  years  of  argument  on  States’  Rights, 
and  the  ultimate  appeal  to  arms.  .  .  The  States  were 
too  uncertain  on  the  question  of  surrendering  their  au¬ 
tonomy  to  the  new  National  Government  for  the  framers 
to  have  risked  a  bald  declaration  that  a  State  could  not 
quit  the  Union  if  it  wished ;  and  to  have  given  States  ex¬ 
press  permission  to  leave  the  Union  would  have  created 
a  government  too  much  like  the  old  Confederation.”^ 

1.  Donald  D.  Stone,  “Uncertainties  of  Our  Constitution,”  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Not,,  1927,  pp.  488-92. 
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The  nationalistic  spirit  of  Georgia  was  shown  as  early 
as  1787  in  the  convention  for  revising  the  confederation. 
In  this  convention  Georgia  used  her  vote  in  advocating 
the  principle  to  strengthen  the  Central  Government,  de¬ 
priving  the  State  legislatures  of  some  of  their  powers, 
allowing  them  to  retain  others.  Georgia’s  quick  and 
unanimous  ratification  of  the  Constitution  strengthened 
and  aided  the  pro-federalists  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
such  powers  in  the  central  government  as  it  would  en¬ 
able  it  to  function  efficiently. 

In  the  new  constitution  adopted  by  the  State  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1789,  it  raised  the  qualifications  for  voting  and 
for  holding  office.  Two  years  residence  in  the  State  and 
seven  in  the  United  States  were  required  for  a  member  of 
the  lower  house.  For  the  Senate  a  similar  requiremnt  of 
three  and  nine  years  was  made  respectively.  This  is  the 
earliest  instance  where  any  such  discrimination  was 
made  in  a  State  constitution,  and  is  indicative  of  the 
national  spirit  which  existed  among  the  people  of  Georgia 
at  that  time.2 

As  early  as  1790  the  State  of  Georgia  had  occasion  to 
take  issue  with  the  Central  Government  in  regard  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  power  of  the  State.  The  occasion  was 
the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  New 
York  on  August  7,  1790,  by  the  United  States  authorities 
without  any  consultation  with  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
fifth  article  of  this  treaty  guaranteed  to  the  Creek  Nation 
all  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  the 
west  and  southwest  of  the  boundary  described  previously 
in  article  four.  The  State  legislature  remonstrated  with 
Congress  on  the  language  of  the  treaty  in  which  they 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  giving  of  a  guaranty  for 
their  lands  to  the  Creek  Indians  by  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sovereignty 
to  the  lands  belonged  to  the  United  States ;  whereas  the 

2.  U.  B.  PhilliiM,  Georgia  and  State  Righte  (WashinKton.  1902),  18-22. 
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sovereignty  of  the  lands  in  question  belonged  solely  to 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  had  never  been  granted  to  the 
Union  by  any  compact  whatsoever. 

The  attitude  of  the  Troup  party  and  Governor  George 
M.  Troup  towards  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  treaties  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  1826  is 
shown  by  Governor  Troup’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  February,  1827.  The  United  States  had  abro¬ 
gated  the  Indian  Spring  treaty  by  making  another  treaty 
with  the  Creeks  on  January  24,  1826,  in  which  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Georgia  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  Creeks  all  lands  not  hitherto  ceded  to  the 
United  States  except  a  district  lying  west  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee.  Governor  Troup  did  not  recognize  any  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Spring  treaty  and  ordered  his  survey¬ 
ors  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  surveying  the  section 
ceded  by  the  Indian  Spring  treaty.  In  Governor  Troup’s 
address  to  the  legislature  of  1826  on  the  status  of  the 
Indian  affairs  he  stated  that  the  United  States  had  pre¬ 
scribed  new  boundaries  for  the  State  and  had  made  them 
permanent,  and  that  the  executive  could  not  allow  such  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  Georgia.  He  stated  that 
there  was  such  a  radical  difference  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Georgia  Government  as  to 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  which  the 
State  claimed  under  her  charter  over  the  territory  within 
her  limits  that  harmony  could  not  continue  if  the  Indians 
were  to  remain.* 

In  February,  1827,  President  Adams  sent  Lieutenant 
Vinton  to  Georgia  with  a  message  to  Governor  Troup  to 
the  effect  that  further  survey  of  the  Indian  lands  should 
stop,  or  the  United  States  would  take  measures  to  have 
it  stopped.^  In  reply  to  this  Governor  Troup  on  February 
17,  1827,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War:  “You  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose  to 

3.  Phillips,  Georgia  <md  State  Righto,  786. 

4.  IbUL,  48,  60. 
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carry  your  resolution  into  effect.  Thus  the  military  char¬ 
acter  of  the  menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  give  it  the  defiance  which  it  merits.  You  will 
distinctly  understand,  therefore,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  military  attack  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  think  proper  to 
make  upon  the  territory,  the  people,  or  the  sovereignty 
of  Georgia,  and  all  the  measures  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty,  according  to  our  limited  means, 
are  in  progress.  From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility 
you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
with  the  less  repugnance  because  you,  to  whom  we  might 
have  constitutionally  appealed  for  our  defense  against  in¬ 
vasion,  are  you  yourselves  the  invaders,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  unblushing  allies  of  the  savages  whose  cause 
you  have  adopted.”® 

A  few  days  after  Governor  Troup  wrote  the  letter  to 
the  Secretary  he  learned  that  efforts  were  then  being 
made  for  the  final  cession,  and  understood  by  it  that  the 
President  was  receding  from  his  original  stand  and  that 
Georgia  was  victorious.  On  February  21  he  wrote  to 
the  Georgia  Congressmen  a  letter  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  disquisition  on  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
wrote:  “I  consider  all  questions  of  mere  sovereignty  as 
matter  for  negotiation  between  the  States  and  the  United 
States,  until  the  proper  tribunal  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Constitution  itself  for  the  adjustment  of  them.  .  .  .  The 
States  cannot  consent  to  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
of  right  and  obligation,  questions  of  sovereignty  between 
them  and  the  United  States,  because  that  court,  being 
of  exclusive  appointment  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  will  make  the  United  States  the  judge  in 
their  own  cause.  This  reason  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
State  tribunal.  ...  Of  all  the  wrongs  wantonly  and 
cruelly  inflicted,  none  of  them  have  been  borne  with  more 

6.  E.  J.  Harden,  The  Life  of  George  M.  Troup  (Savannah,  1869),  486. 
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patience  than  the  charge  of  seeking  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  My  intention  has  been  to  cement  and  perpetuate 
it  by  preserving,  inviolate,  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact,  without  which  the  compact  would  be  of  no 
value;  and  to  this  end  I  have  labored.”* 

When  the  Missouri  Compromise  Resolutions  were 
pending  in  Congress  in  1820  William  H.  Crawford,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  at  that  time  an 
aspirant  for  the  presidency  said:  “If  the  Union  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  South  than  slavery,  the  South 
should  immediately  take  measures  for  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves,  fixing  a  period  for  its  final  extinc¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  institution  of  slavery  is  of  more  vital 
importance  than  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  to  the 
South,  she  should  at  once  secede  and  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  and  preserve  this  institution.  She  now 
has  the  power  to  do  so  without  the  fear  of  provoking  a 
war.  Her  people  should  be  unanimous,  and  this  agitation 
has  made  them  so,  I  believe.  I  know  the  love  of  the 
Union  has  been  paramount  to  every  other  consideration 
with  the  Southern  people,  but  they  view,  as  I  do,  this 
attempt  to  arrest  the  further  spread  of  slavery  as  ag¬ 
gressive  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  discover  an  alarm¬ 
ing  state  of  the  Northern  mind  upon  the  subject.  This 
with  an  increasing  popular  strength  may  grow  into  pro¬ 
portions  which  shall  be  irresistible,  and  the  South  may 
be  ultimately  forced  to  do  what  she  never  will  do  volun¬ 
tarily — abolish  at  once  the  institution.’”^ 

In  1831  two  missionaries,  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  in  the 
Gwinnett  County  Superior  Court  on  the  charge  of  illegal 
residence  in  the  Cherokee  territory.  A  pardon  was  of¬ 
fered  to  each  if  they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
or  leave  the  Cherokee  territory.  They  chose  to  go  to  the 


6.  Harden,  Life  of  Troup,  490. 
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penitentiary  and  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  from  which  a  writ  of  error  was  issued  on  October 
27,  1831.  Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin  in  his  Message  to 
the  Georgia  Legislature  of  November  25,  1831,  submitted 
copies  of  the  citation  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  show 
cause  why  the  judgments  which  had  been  made  against 
Worcester  and  Butler  should  not  be  set  aside.  With 
these  documents  Governor  Lumpkin  sent  the  following 
message:*  “In  exercising  the  duties  of  that  department 
of  the  government  which  devolves  upon  me,  I  will  disre¬ 
gard  all  constitutional  requisitions,  of  whatever  charac¬ 
ter  or  origin  they  may  be,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
will  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  use 
the  means  afforded  me  to  maintain  its  laws  and  consti¬ 
tution.”* 

On  December  26,  1831,  the  Georgia  Legislature  adopt¬ 
ed  resolutions  in  which  they  upheld  the  constitutionality 
and  the  soundness  of  policy  in  the  recent  enactments  of 
the  State.  In  regard  to  the  citation  from  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Legislature  resolved:  “That  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  will  not  compromise  her  dignity  as  a  sovereign  State, 
or  so  far  yield  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy 
as  to  appear  in,  answer  to,  or  in  any  way  become  a  party 
to  any  proceedings  before  the  Supreme  Court  having  for 
their  object  a  revisal  or  interference  with  the  decisions 
of  the  State  courts  in  criminal  matters.”^® 

On  account  of  Georgia’s  stand  with  the  United  States 
on  the  Indian  question,  many  considered  Georgia  fertile 
ground  for  the  doctrine  of  nullification  to  thrive.  Geor¬ 
gians  did  not  consider  her  stand  against  the  United 
States  on  this  question  as  nullification,  and  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  nullify  under  these  provocations,  even  before 
South  Carolina  did,  tends  to  show  her  strong  attachment 
to  the  Union.  Georgia  did  not  claim  the  right  to  nullify. 


8.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  RigKte,  80.  81 :  Siletfe  Regieter,  XL,  298. 
0.  AeU  of  Georgia  General  Aeeembly,  1881,  p.  269. 
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What  she  demanded  from  the  United  States  was  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  attempts  to  control  her  authority  upon 
such  subjects  which  she  considered  within  her  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  1828  political  parties  in  Georgia  were  based 
on  men  rather  than  on  measures.  There  were  two  fac¬ 
tions,  the  Troup  party  and  the  Clarke  party.  The  Troup 
party  was  made  up  mostly  of  men  from  the  Southern  part 
of  the  State,  the  more  aristocratic  element,  who  leaned 
towards  State  Rights.  The  Clarke  party  was  found 
mostly. in  the  Northern  counties,  made  up  of  a  following 
of  small  farmers  and  frontiersmen,  and  were  considered 
to  have  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  Union. 

In  1830  the  Georgia  Legislature  passed  resolutions  de¬ 
nouncing  the  tariff  but  warned  the  people  of  Georgia  to 
beware 'of  the  open  expressions  of  opinion  looking  to  dis¬ 
union,  that  such  a  course  would  only  bring  in  its  wake 
discord,  misery,  and  civil  war,  and  that  they  should  hold 
those  who  were  seeking  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  nul¬ 
lification  as  their  worst  enemies.  The  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1831  expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  terms 
against  the  tariff,  considering  it  “inexpedient,  oppressive, 
unequal,  and  destructive  to  the  great  leading  interests  of 
the  South.”  No  State  was  more  bitter  in  its  denunciation 
of  the  tariff,  but  it  took  a  different  view  as  to  the  remedy 
for  the  evil.  By  a  vote  of  87  to  26  it  declared  that  a 
State  did  not  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  an  act  of  Congress  for  itself.  This  was  a  complete 
rout  for  those  who  favored  nullification.  They  also  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  President  Jackson  and  condemning 
Calhoun  for  his  doctrines,  especially  on  nullification. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Georgia  was  clearly 
shown  in  1833  by  the  re-election  of  Wilsoh  Lumpkin  as 
Governor.  Lumpkin  belonged  to  the  Union  party  which 
stood  for  Jackson  and  against  nullification.  This  marked 
the  death  blow  to  the  nullification  movement  in  Georgia. 
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Governor  Lumpkin  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
from  the  beginning  and  considered  that  the  final  victory 
had  been  won  by  his  election.  In  his  second  inaugural 
address  he  said  that  the  State  and  the  nation  should  keep 
strictly  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
that  any  man  who  would  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  by  consolidation,  or  the  Federal  Union  by  nullifi¬ 
cation  was  a  traitor  to  liberty  and  deserved  the  universal 
condemnation  of  mankind. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  nullification  was  a 
failure  in  Georgia.  South  Carolina’s  connection  with  it 
in  its  early  stages  made  it  unpopular.  The  people  of 
Georgia  had  a  genuine  love  and  respect  for  the  Union 
and  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  preservation. 
President  Jackson  had  a  strong  following  in  Georgia  on 
account  of  his  assistance  in  the  Indian  question,  so  when 
it  came  to  a  choice  between  Jackson  and  nullification,  the 
President’s  peculiar  esteem  was  easily  destined  to  win. 
The  result  of  the  movement  was  to  give  to  the  State  two 
political  parties  based  on  principles  instead  of  men.  The 
subject  dropped  from  the  public  mind  after  a  few  years, 
but  it  left  “as  a  heritage  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
nation  that  was  not  to  be  wholly  forgotten  when  Georgia 
was  calculating  the  value  of  the  Union  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later.”^^ 

The  Georgia  legislature  of  1832  showed  its  moderate 
State  sovereignty  inclination  by  calling  for  a  federal  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  which  they  considered  the  final 
resort  when  circumstances  required  the  amending  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Among  the  questions  they  wished 
to  discuss  and  settled  were:  A  more  distinct  definition 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  the  General  Government  and 
those  reserved  to  the  States;  what  power  the  General 
Government  had  to  coerce  the  States,  and  the  power  of 
the  States  to  resist  an  act  they  considered  unconstitution- 

11.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  “The  MoUifleation  Movement  in  Georcia”  in  Geofw 
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al ;  a  settlement  of  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff ; 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  taxation  that  would 
bear  equally  upon  all  sections;  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of 
last  resort  in  a  dispute  between  the  Central  Government 
and  a  State.  Such  a  convention  was  never  called  by  the 
United  States  and  none  of  the  amendments  were  ever 
made. 

The  compromise  tariff  of  1833  marked  an  end  to  the 
contest  over  the  issue  of  protection.  Jackson’s  threat  to 
coerce  South  Carolina  aroused  considerable  antagonism 
in  Georgia,  and  fostered  the  spirit  of  nullification  which 
had  many  followers  from  1832  to  1834. 

The  only  outright  nullifier  of  any  prominence  in  Geor¬ 
gia  was  Judge  A.  S.  Clayton.  He  was  a  typical  Georgia 
hotspur  and  carried  his  doctrines  to  a  very  radical  ex¬ 
treme.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  defy  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Worcester  case  and  boldly  attacked  the  tariff  and 
banking  laws  in  Congress. 

Another  very  ardent  advocate  of  advanced  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  was  Senator  John  M.  Berrien.  He  was 
a  member  of  Jackson’s  cabinet  from  1829  to  1831  when 
he  resigned  to  again  espouse  the  cause  of  extreme  State 
sovereignty.^* 

One  of  the  great  questions  confronting  the  Southern 
leaders  from  1845  to  1860  was  whether  Southern  rights 
and  Southern  interests  could  be  maintained  permanently 
in  the  Union.  If  this  could  be  done,  could  the  security 
of  the  South  be  best  established  by  organizing  a  solid 
Southern  phalanx  regardless  of  all  old  party  ties  or  by 
maintaining  the  existing  parties,  diverting  the  attention 
from  the  sectional  issues  and  urging  magnanimity  in 
action.  Georgia’s  political  leaders,  Toombs,  Stephens, 
Cobb,  and  Berrien  and  most  other  Southern  leaders  often 
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found  it  hard  to  decide  between  sectionalist  and  national¬ 
ist,  shifting  their  position  from  time  to  time  as  the  seem¬ 
ing  dangers  increased  or  waned. 

In  1850  Stephens  wrote  James  Thomas: 

“What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  slavery  question  I 
cannot  tell.  I  suppose,  however,  that  some  adjustment 
of  it  will  be  made — some  adjustment  for  the  present. 
But  when  I  look  to  the  future  and  consider  the  causes 
of  the  existing  sectional  discontent,  their  extent  and 
nature,  I  must  confess  that  I  see  very  little  prospect  of 
future  peace  and  quiet  in  the  public  mind  upon  this  sub- 
jetc.  Whether  a  separation  of  the  Union  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  establishment  of  a  southern  confederacy 
would  give  final  and  ultimate  security  to  the  form  of 
society  as  it  exists  with  us,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  for  our  country  at  this  time,  we  have  had, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  too  much  demagogism  and  too  little 
statesmanship.  Most  of  the  fighting  resolves  of  our  leg¬ 
islatures,  1  fear,  are  nothing  but  gasconade  put  forth  by 
partisan  leaders  for  partisan  effect.  I  fear  people  really 
mean  to  fight,  if  their  minds  are  really  made  up  upon 
this  alternative,  they  should  say  so,  and  they  should 
make  the  declaration  in  Congress  too  plain  to  admit  of 
equivocal  readings.”^* 

The  next  year  Howell  Cobb  wrote : 

“When  asked  to  concede  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
at  pleasure  from  the  Union,  with  or  without  just  cause, 
we  are  called  upon  to  admit  that  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  did  that  which  was  never  done  by  any  other 
people  possessed  of  their  good  sense  and  intelligence — 
that  is  to  provide  in  the  very  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  own  dissolution.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  course  would  not  only  have  been  an  anomalous  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
sound  judgment  which  marked  the  deliberations  of  those 
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wise  and  good  men  who  framed  our  Federal  Government. 
Whilst  I  freely  admit  that  such  an  opinion  is  maintained 
by  many  of  whose  judgment  I  entertain  the  highest  re¬ 
spect.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  convictions 
of  my  own  judgment  are  well  settled  that  no  such  prin¬ 
ciple  was  contemplated  in  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  subject  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  to  the 
will,  and  indeed,  I  may  add,  to  the  caprice  of  each  State, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  a  principle  of  such  vast 
importance,  involving  the  very  existence  of  the  republic, 
should  have  been  left  an  open  question  to  be  decided  by 
inferences  and  metaphysical  deductions  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  character.  When  one  arises  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  he  feels  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  this  grownig  people. 

“But  if  a  collision  of  arms  between  the  States  com¬ 
prising  our  glorious  confederacy  should  ever  come,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  prophet  to  predict  the  result.  The  Union  would 
fall  beneath  the  weight  of  revolution  and  blood,  and  fall, 
I  fear,  to  rise  no  more.  It  was  founded  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people — it  can  only  be  preserved  in  their 
hearts. 

“Hence,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  late  Compromise  is 
such,  in  the  language  of  the  Georgia  Platform,  as  she 
can  honor  and  abide  by.  I  have  used  every  effort  in  my 
power  to  stay  this  ceaseless  and  ruinous  agitation  North 
and  South,  and  to  keep  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
where  my  fathers  rested  them  firmly  on  the  foundation 
of  the  people’s  hearts.”^^ 

Even  the  most  conservative  Union  Democrats  held  to 
the  abstract  right  of  secession  which  a  State  was  justified 
in  using  when  conditions  became  intolerably  oppressive, 
when  all  other  remedies  had  been  tried  and  failed.  The 
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Whigs  took  issue  with  them  on  this  point.  They  held 
that  when  conditions  became  such  as  described  above, 
in  the  last  resort  their  recourse  was  the  inalienable  right 
of  revolution.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  reject  the 
compact  idea  and  to  deny  that  the  States  were  any  longer 
sovereign  communities.  That  the  secession  theory  was 
founded  on  unsound  State  Rights  argument ;  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  status  of  the  States  were  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  the  people  in  their  desire  to  form 
“a  more  perfect  Union”  had  transferred  to  the  General 
Government  many  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty 
taken  from  the  States.  That  the  Federal  Government 
was  now  sovereign  in  its  sphere  in  all  matters  delegated 
to  it ;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  in  pursuance  were  supreme  authority  and  overrun¬ 
ning,  when  they  conflict,  the  constitutions  and  the  laws 
of  the  States ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  even 
a  reserve  right  of  secession,  because  these  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  would  be  absurd  and  useless.  They  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Constitution  did  make  provision  for  a 
national  appointed  umpire  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  de¬ 
cide  differences  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  it  was  a  tribunal  competent  to  pass  every 
possible  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  with  proper  juris- 
dicton  over  all  cases  that  might  arise  in  law  and  equity. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854  opened  afresh  a  new 
phase  of  the  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  The 
Democrats  of  Georgia  received  the  news  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  on  January  21,  1854,  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
commended  its  author,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  his 
broad-minded  statesmanship.  The  Georgia  legislature 
stated  its  approval  of  the  bill  and  instructed  the  Georgia 
Senators  and  requested  the  Georgia  Representatives  to 
support  the  bill  in  Congress.  This  bill  was  in  accordance 
with  resolutions  passed  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  in 
1853  which  declared  that  Congress  could  not  interfere 
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with  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories,  and  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  of  1820  had  no  binding  effect  and 
should  be  repealed.  Georgia  and  Georgians  contributed 
to  the  pro-slavery  element  in  sending  emigrants  to  Kan¬ 
sas  where  there  was  carried  on  a  harassing  struggle  for 
supremacy  through  the  years  1855,  1856,  and  1857.  It 
seemed  for  two  or  three  years  that  the  immigrants  from 
the  South  were  the  more  numerous,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  anti-slavery  element  would  bring  about  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  application  of  Kansas  should  it  ask  for 
admission  as  a  slave  State,  and  thus  bring  about  a  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  that  many  considered  a  justification  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  should  this  method  of  re¬ 
sistance  be  used.  In  case  this  was  done.  Governor  John¬ 
son  in  his  message  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  advised 
them  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the 
people  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  resolution  of  the 
Georgia  Platform  of  1850  which  reads  in  part:  “That 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention, 
will  and  ought  to  resist,  even  (as  a  last  resort)  to  the 
disruption  of  every  tie  which  binds  her  to  the  Union,  any 
future  act  of  Congress  ...  or  any  refusal  to  admit  as  a 
State  any  Territory  applying  for  admission  because  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  therein.”^®  This  did  not  actually 
materialize,  and  in  a  short  time  the  excitement  passed 
away. 

As  the  South  considered  the  slavery  question,  there 
were  two  methods  of  restricting  slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  first  method  was  by  direct  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  The  second  was  by  what  was  called  squatter 
sovereignty.  The  South  held  that  both  of  these  methods 
were  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  The  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  were  in  favor  of  squatter  sovereignty,  and  the  new- 
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ly  organized  Republican  party  favored  almost  any  means 
that  would  bring  about  the  restriction  and  weakening  of 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

In  June,  1857,  President  Buchanan  sent  Robert  J. 
Walker  to  Kansas  as  Territorial  governor.  In  his  inaug¬ 
ural  address  Walker  expressed  his  opinion  that  Kansas 
must  become  a  free  State  and  seemed  disposed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  recent  acts  of  the  legislature  in  prescrib¬ 
ing  the  method  of  ratification  of  the  constitution  which 
was  soon  to  be  formulated.  A  convention  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Georgia  on  June  24,  1857,  took  exception 
to  Walker’s  attitude  toward  slavery  and  requested  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  to  remove  him  at  once.  There  was  a  di¬ 
vision  in  the  Georgia  Democrats,  some  considering  the 
resolutions  too  mild,  while  others  thought  they  were  rad¬ 
ical  and  out  of  place,  which  led  to  a  division  into  the 
“National”  and  “Southern”  factions.  In  March,  1857, 
the  matter  was  simplified  for  the  local  politicians  by  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  which  held  that  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  and  the 
descendant  of  slave  parents,  was  not  a  citizen  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  could 
not  be  a  party  to  any  suit  in  the  courts,  and  that  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  residence  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota  did  not  change 
the  negro’s  status  as  a  slave.  The  court  held  that  slaves 
under  the  Constitution  were  to  be  considered  as  property 
and  not  as  persons,  and  that  Congress  had  no  legal  right 
to  legislate  slavery  out  of  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  thus  rendering  void  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  The  people  of  Georgia  accepted  this  decision  as  a 
remarkably  clear  insight  into  revealed  law.  The  decision 
was  also  accepted  by  the  Democrats  of  the  North.^® 

In  1858  the  institution  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  more 
firmly  established  than  it  ever  had  been  up  to  this  time. 
As  slaves  were  considered  as  property  and  were  almost 
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as  numerous  as  the  whites,  their  value  as  property  was 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  lands  in  the  State,  town  and 
city  property  included.  The  price  of  slaves  reached  a 
very  high  figure.  The  emancipation  of  slaves,  even  with 
compensation  to  the  holders  found  very  little  favor  in 
Georgia.  The  year  of  1858  and  down  to  the  middle  of 
1859  was  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  on  the  slavery 
question,  though  there  were  indications  of  the  great 
storm  that  was  to  break  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1859.  One  of  these  was  a  speech  of  Senator  Alfred 
Iverson  of  Georgia  at  Griffin  on  July  14,  1859.  He  called 
attention  to  the  power  of  the  Northern  Democracy  and 
the  possibility  of  the  election  of  a  Free-Soil  President  in 
1860.  He  was  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  action,  re¬ 
pudiating  all  compromises  and  defying  the  abolitonists 
in  every  possible  way.  This  feeling  was  further  intensi¬ 
fied  by  John  Brown’s  raid,  the  result  of  which  was  to  in¬ 
fuse  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  people  a  fierce  hatred 
towards  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North.  Governor  Jos¬ 
eph  E.  Brown  in  his  inaugural  address  in  1859  voiced  the 
general  opinion  that  the  election  contest  of  1860  would  be 
fought  between  “the  Black  Republicans”  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Democratic  parties  and  that  it  might  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Union  of  the  States.”  The  success  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  he  regarded  as  the  only  salvation  of  the 
Union.  Governor  Brown  urged  the  legislature  to  take 
steps  to  improve  the  State  militia  and  to  take  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  defence. 

In  the  presidential  contest  of  1860  the  division  of  the 
parties  in  the  South  favoring  slavery  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  leaders  in  Georgia  were  divided  in  their  support 
of  the  various  candidates  forebode  the  defeat  of  slavery 
and  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  champion  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement.  Although  H.  V.' Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  on  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  vice-president 
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with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Breckinridge  received  the 
highest  vote  in  Georgia  with  Bell,  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  second,  Douglas  and  Johnson  third.  Before 
the  election  it  became  practically  certain  that  Lincoln 
would  be  elected.  When  the  news  of  his  election  was 
made  known  it  caused  deep  depression  for  a  time  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  this  dread  quickly  gave  way  to  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  and  the  hesitation  that  had  marked  the  period 
gave  way  to  reoslution.  Georgians  now  had  a  fellow 
feeling  and  resolved  not  to  waste  any  more  of  their 
strength  in  dissensions,  but  to  work  and  if  need  be,  fight 
together  in  a  common  cause.^^ 

Stephens  wrote  in  1860: 

“Our  difficulties  spring  not  from  government,  its 
frame-work  or  its  administration  so  much  as  they  do 
from  the  people,  the  leaders  mainly.  I  have  now  for  two 
years  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  ‘the  beginning  of  the  end’  of  this  great  repub¬ 
lic.  The  events  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  but  increase 
this  conviction.  They  disclose  that  distemper  in  the 
times  that  had  before  been  showing  its  symptoms.  All 
is  now  dark  and  gloomy.  I  see  no  ray  of  hope.  What  is 
to  become  of  us  I  know  not.  I  have  but  one  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple,  let  come  what  may,  and  that  is  to  do  my  duty  as  I 
understand  it.  Our  election  comes  off  day  after  tomor¬ 
row.  I  now  feel  that  this  State  will  go  for  secession.  I 
think  it  unwise  and  have  done  what  I  could  to  prevent  it, 
but  it  is  beyond  my  control,  and  the  movement  will  before 
it  ends,  I  fear,  be  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  started 
it.  .  .  .  The  times  are  distempered,  the  people  misled, 
and  will  see  their  course,  I  fear,  when  it  is  too  late.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  idea  of  going  to  Washington.  My  health  will 
not  permit  it  even  if  I  wished  to  go.  But  I  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  doing  any  good  there  and  very  little  here  or  any- 
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where.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  ruined  the  country.  It  is  past 
praying  for  I  fear.  His  appeal  to  heaven  was  made  too 
late.”» 

On  January  19,  1861,  after  voting  down  a  substitute 
offered  by  ex-Govemor  Herschell  V.  Johnson  calling  a 
convention  of  southern  delegates  of  the  seceded  States 
and  other  Southern  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  to  con¬ 
sider  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  208  to  89.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  and  ex-Govemor  John¬ 
son  voted  against  secession  to  the  last.  A  motion  that 
all  the  delegates  sign  the  ordinance  was  passed.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  the  ordinance  was  signed  by  all  in  the  presence 
of  the  Governor,  six  of  them  under  protest.  The  flag  of 
the  Union  was  then  lowered  from  the  State  Capital  and 
the  white  colonial  flag  raised  in  its  place  proclaiming  the 
resumption  by  the  State  of  the  full  exercise  of  all  rights  of 
sovereignty  belonging  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  culmination  of  events 
leading  to  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  through  four  years 
of  civil  strife  resulting  in  the  subjugation  of  the  South 
by  force  of  arms,  and  an  enormous  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  but  bringing  with  it  many  achievements 
towards  nationality  and  unity.  The  whole  country,  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  was  freed  from  the  curse  of 
slavery.  The  development  of  the  immense  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  Georgia  and  the  South  came,  many  of  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  days  of  colonization.  New  energy, 
new  life,  new  enterprises  sprang  up  stimulating  industry, 
disseminating  education,  and  recreating  the  whole  South. 
The  war  both  saved  the  Union  and  perfected  it.  The 
question  of  secession  as  a  principle  was  forever  settled, 
stamping  that  prohibition  ineffaceably  upon  the  Consti¬ 
tution  “by  blood  and  iron.”  The  terrible  contest  com- 
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pleted  the  work  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (Texas  vs.  White,  1868)  it  made  our  great  nation 
“an  indestructible  union”  of  “indestructible  States,”  an 
object  lesson  to  the  world  that  there  is  nothing  stronger 
or  more  stable  than  what  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
called,  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,”  and 
“for  the  people.”  From  the  ashes  of  the  old  South  has 
arisen  a  new  and  grander  South  joined  together  with  the 
North  one  in  purpose,  one  in  patriotism,  and  one  in  broth¬ 
erhood.  A  Union  was  established  resting  on  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  and  on  the  heart  and  conscience,  which  will  stand 
as  long  as  heart  and  conscience  are  obeyed. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 


AN  ELIJAH  CLARKE  DOCUMENT 

The  following  letter,  contributed  by  Miss  Ruth  Blair,  the  State 
Archivist,  relates  to  the  well-known  attempt  of  Elijah  Clarke  to 
set  up  in  central  Georgia  an  independent  settlement  often  referred 
to  as  the  “Trans-Oconee  Republic”.  Thomas  Houghton,  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  was  a  resident  of  Greene  County,  and  a  person  of 
some  consequence,  having  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1788.  Governor  Matthews,  to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  was 
very  slow  to  interfere  with  Clarke.  The  bold  front  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  finally  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  The  orig¬ 
inal  of  this  letter  is  in  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  Atlanta. 

Georgia,  Greene  County 

May,  ye  20th  1794 — 
May  it  please  your  Execellency — 

There  has  been  so  much  said  hear,  about  a  free  seperate  And 
Independent  State  and  Government,  that  I  expect  you  are  not  Un¬ 
acquainted  therewith,  but  it  may  not  I  hope  be  amiss  to  give  you 
some  descriptions  of  the  maner  of  proceedings  &  Carators  by 
whom,  it  is  said  to  be  conducted,  and  in  the  first  place  ten  miles 
in  width  along  the  west  side  of  the  Appilachy  and  Oconey  Rivers 
is  to  compose  a  line  of  fortifications  at  ten  miles  distance  from 
each  other  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appilachy,  one  above  and  four 
below  is  to  compose  the  first  line,  and  when  this  is  filed  up  Another 
simular  there  unto  to  be  extended  and  filed  up  in  the  same  maner; 
and  so  on  Ad  infinatum,  it  is  also  said  that  man  becoming  an 
Adventurer  and  supporting  himself  is  to  have  640  Acres  of  Land, 
and  if  supported  the  first  year,  is  to  have  400,  and  they  have  now 
Actually  begun  and  built  a  block-house,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Appilachy,  that  being  the  first  settlement,  the  cheaf  conductors 
known  of  hear,  is  Major  General  Clark  of  Wilkes  County,  and 
Joseph  Phillips  of  this.  And  ye  greatest  number  of  the  adventures 
at  that  place  are  men  under  bad  caractors  three  of  them  has  been 
apprehended  for  crimes  &  misdomeniors  and  brock  custody.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  cannot  be  taken  as  yet;  and  no  doubt  if  it  is  suffered 
to  go  it,  will  soon  be  settled  by  a  sett  of  people  more  Injurious 
to  the  Inhabitance  of  this  and  the  United  States;  than  the  Creek 
Nation,  as  its  a  good  asylum  for  evil  men  of  every  class,  that 
flys  from  Justice.  These  things  may  Allaram  your  Execellency, 
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as  it  does  me,  sure  to  wage  us  into  a  war.  Infest  us  with  Theaves, 
weaken  if  not  destroy  our  Reputation  as  a  people,  that  we  can 
wink  at  people  violateing,  the  laws  of  this  and  the  United  States, 
and  I  believe  the  law  of  Nations,  I  am  informed  by  two  men  which 
we  sent  over  to  view  their  works,  that  Just  at  this  time  they  are 
Idle,  weighting  as  they  say  for  a  new  constitution  to  come,  which 
a  Colonal  Gains,  and  Griffin  is  prepairing,  and  they  expect  to  be 
brought  forward  unto  them  in  about  ten  days,  this  Information 
the  messengers  brought  as  they  say  had  from  Joseph  Phillips  and 
others  of  their  party.  Now  I  have  given  your  Execellency,  I 
believe  a  true  state  of  the  business  and  if  you  have  any  Respect 
for  me  as  a  civil  officer  in  this  county,  I  shall  Humbly  thank  you 
for  a  letter  giving  your  own  sentiments  in  the  businiss,  and  some 
directions  how  I  shall  conduct  mysilf,  as  they  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  be  from  under  the  Laws  of  this  and  I  supose  the  United 
States,  and  Remain  your  Excellencys  Obedient,  Humble  servt. 

THOS  HOUGHTON 

George  Mathews  Esquier 
Cheaf  Magistrate  of  Georgia 

P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  that  each  person  furnishing 
four  men  with  arms  &  provision  is  to  have  an  equil  Right,  and 
it  is  said  amongst  some  of  them  and  I  believe,  Clark  that  you 
will  Isue  your  proclemation  against  it  but  do  nothing  more,  &c. 

T.  H. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Departed  this  life  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1862,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Confederate  army,  Mr.  John  C.  Grant,  Jr.,  of 
Pneumonia. 

The  deceased  was  a  son  of  William  and  Violet  Grant,  was 
born  in  Habersham  county.  State  of  Georgia,  on  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1835,  and  consequently  was  something  over  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Thus  has  passed  from  our  midst  one  who, 
though  comparatively  young,  was  ripe  in  judgment  and  honorable 
in  principle. 

Mr.  Grant  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  politics  of  our  country 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
remedy  and  quell  the  apparent  troubles  which  seemed  to  be 
gathering  and  lowering  over  us,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  in  1861,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  his  age,  and  some  other  impediments  in  his  way,  he  ran 
an  honorable  race  against  two  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen 
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of  the  county.  Shortly  after  the  election  he  declared  to  the  writer 
his  intention  of  entering  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
defending  the  cause  of  the  South  for  and  during  the  war.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1862,  he  joined  Capt.  B.  E. 
Stiles’  company  of  the  16th  Georgia  Regiment,  where  he  served 
with  honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  until  his  sickness  and  death  removed  him  from  the 
troubles  of  this  world  and  from  the  trials  of  war.  In  this  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,  the  deceased  has  left  a  kind  companion, 
with  numerous  other  personal  relatives  and  friends,  to  mourn  his 
departure;  but  they  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  He 
had  become  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his  soul  some 
two  years  ago,  and  continued  so  until  he  was  attacked  with  the 
sickness  in  the  army  of  which  he  died.  When  he  saw  that  his 
disease  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  might  take  him  off,  and 
being  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  preparation  in  this 
life  for  the  life  to  come,  he  became  very  penitent;  and,  as  well 
as  to  pray  for  himself,  he  called  on  the  Ward  Masters  and  the 
preachers  to  pray  for  him.  Before  he  died  he  became  happy,  and 
expressed  a  firm  hope  in  the  Redeemer,  and  said  if  he  was  to  die 
he  should  be  better  off.  His  soul  lies  in  Heaven. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  2,  1862. 

Died  in  the  hospital  at  Grahamville,  S.  C.,  on  the  25th  day 
of  May,  1862,  Rolls  S.  Beal,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Beal,  of  Habersham  county,  aged  19  years,  three  months  and  25 
dajrs.  He  was  an  affectionate  son  and  a  good  soldier — a  social 
and  agreeable  companion.  May  this  dispensation  of  Providence 
chasten  us,  and  cause  us  at  all  times  to  be  mindful  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life. 

Died,  at  Richmond,  of  typhoid  fever,  on  the  21st  of  May,  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Camp,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  son  of  H.  H.  Camp,  Esq.,  of  Walton 
county,  (who  has  six  sons  and  one  grandson  in  the  Confederate 
army).  He  was  an  amiable  and  pious  young  man,  as  is  exhibited 
by  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  his  parents.  He  died  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  long  will  his  memory  be  cherished 
by  his  friends.  May  He  who  called  him  away  console  his  bereaved 
parents  and  kindred.  A  Friend. 

Southern  Watchman,  July  16,  1862. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Jackson  county,  on 
the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  Evans  McK.  Butler,  son  of  Alfred  P.  Butler, 
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18  years  and  11  days  old.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Capt. 
Mintz’s  company,  43d  Regiment  Ga.  Vols.  He  had  been  in  service 
for  some  time  in  East  Tennessee,  where  he  contracted  the  disease 
of  which  he  died — fever.  He  was  a  mmber  of  the  Methodist 
church — had  always  been  a  good  and  obedient  boy  and  died  in 
hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

Southern  Watchman,  Aug.  6,  1862. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mr.  R.  L.  Brantley  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  a  graduate  of 
Mercer  University  at  Macon.  He  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at 
George  Peabody  College.  At  present  he  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Bessie  Tift  College  at  Forsyth. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Childs  is  a  graduate  of  Mercer  University. 

Mr.  John  P.  Corry  has  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  previously. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Jones  is  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thomas  McKinstry,  the  wife  of  W.  B.  McKinstry, 
of  Savannah,  is  a  native  of  Bryan  county.  She  is  much  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  Georgia  Coast. 
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Diary  of  Viscount  Pereival,  Afterwards  First  Earl  of  Egmont. 
Edited  by  H.  A.  Roberts.  Vols.  II,  III.  (London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  1923.) 

Stephen  Hales,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.:  An  Eighteenth  Century  Biog¬ 
raphy.  By  A.  E.  Clark-Kennedy.  (Cambridge:  University  Press, 
1929.  Pp.  xii,  256.  $6.00.) 

The  individuals  who  composed  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  were  an  interesting  group.  McCain 
has  ascertained  that  of  the  original  chartered  individuals,  five 
were  Anglician  ministers,  ten  were  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  two  held  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  one  was  a  commissioner 
of  the  excise,  one  was  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  one  was  a 
country  gentleman,  and  one  was  known  for  his  interest  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  the  order  of  their  diligence  in  attending  the  various 
meetings  of  the  corporation  in  England,  the  ten  leaders  are  ranked 
as  follows:  Vernon,  Egrmont,  L’Apostre,  Smith,  T.  Towers,  Laroche, 
Hucks,  Hales,  Oglethorpe,  Shaftesbury.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  Georgia,  Stevens  made  an  attempt 
to  give  the  main  facts  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  Trustees.  But 
an  adequate  investigation  of  the  personnel  of  the  Georgia  Trust 
has  not  yet  appeared.  Two  of  the  chartered  Trustees  who  were 
leaders  in  the  activities  of  the  Trust  in  England  were  John  Lord 
Viscount  Pereival,  the  First  Earl  of  Egrmont,  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Hales. 

(1)  With  democratic  delight  the  American  press  has  given 
widespread  advertisement  to  the  probable  accession  of  a  Canadian 
farmer  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  earldom  of  Egmont.  Very  little 
capital,  strange  to  say,  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  John  Perci- 
val,  the  first  Earl  of  Eg^mont,  played  a  notable  part  in  promoting 
colonization  of  this  country.  Under  the  Charter  of  1732  granted 
to  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  he  was 
named  the  first  president  of  the  corporation.  His  zeal  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  enterprise  during  its  early  years  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Oglethorpe;  and  Percival’s  connection  with  the  Georgia  philan¬ 
thropy,  it  is  said,  had  something  to  do  with  the  King’s  willingness 
to  elevate  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  in  1733  as  the  first  Earl  of 
Egmont 
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It  is  primarily  as  a  diarist,  however,  that  Percival  will  be 
remembered.  Most  of  his  extraordinary  diary  was  preserved  in 
twelve  folio  manuscript  volumes  among  the  hereditary  effects  of 
the  Egmonts.  Extant  portions  have  been  published  within  the  last 
decade  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

Percival  began  the  habit  of  diary-keeping  as  a  schoolboy,  but 
the  published  portions  of  his  diary  cover  entries  made  between 
1729  and  1747,  when  he  was  a  social  and  philanthropic  leader  in 
London.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  many  of  the  celebrities  of  his  day.  Fond  of  company, 
music,  and  the  theatre,  he  incorporated  into  his  diary  page  after 
page  of  contemporary  gossip  on  a  variety  of  men  and  affairs.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  for  example,  is  silhouetted  against  the  political 
horizon  again  and  again. 

As  a  diarist,  Percival  lacks  discrimination.  His  style  is  simple 
and  free  from  affectation.  If  he  is  gruilty  of  rambling,  so  are  most 
diarists.  His  records  are  both  extensive  and  reliable. 

One  of  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commissioners  predicted  that 
that  chief  value  of  the  published  diary  would  derive  from  its  full 
report  at  first  hand  of  proceedings  and  debates  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  gathered,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Eg- 
mont  manuscripts,  from  inadequate  sources.  For  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diary  receives  its  highest  valuation  for  an¬ 
other  reason;  namely,  its  unique  and  full  illumination  of  the  early 
history  of  Georgia  from  a  contemporary  English  viewpoint.  The 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  diary  was  followed  by  an 
enthusiastic  article  in  the  Georgia  Hiatorieal  Quarterly  (Vol.  VI, 
No.  4,  December  1922)  in  which  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips  pro¬ 
nounced  the  diary  a  material  addition  to  previously  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  inception  of  the  Georgia  project  and  the  founding  of 
the  colony.  “No  future  research”,  said  he,  “may  neglect  the 
scanning  of  its  every  page.” 

Percival  supplemented  the  official  records  of  the  Georgia  Trus¬ 
tees  with  a  private  journal  of  Trust  activities  which  has  been 
accessible  for  some  time  in  Volume  V  of  the  Colonial  Records  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  what,  if  any,  similarity  exists  between  the  entries  in  the 
journal  and  the  entries  in  the  diary?  Considerable  correspondence 
of  major  detail,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  remarked.  Where  there  is 
reportorial  overlapping  in  the  two  accounts  the  journal  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  diary  in  matters  relating  to  the  Georgia  Trust 
because  of  relatively  greater  fullness.  The  third  volume,  as  well 
as  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  published  diary,  does  not  par¬ 
take  of  that  uniqueness  for  Georgia  history  which  the  initial 
volume  certainly  possesses. 
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Volume  II  contains  Percival’s  personal  entries  from  1  January 
1734  to  31  December  1738.  Volume  III  continues  the  entries  to 
30  August  1747.  Both  volumes  are  edited  with  short  introductions 
that  may  be  utilized  as  general  guides  to  their  subject  matter. 
The  third  volume  contains  appendices  devoted  respectively  to 
“Diary  from  1  January  to  6  February  1728-9”,  “Loose  Papers 
found  in  the  Diary”,  and  “Journal  of  Sir  John  Percival  1685-86”. 
The  last  item  is  incongrous  because  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  record 
kept  by  the  father  of  the  diarist  at  an  appreciable  chronological 
distance  from  the  period  covered  in  the  major  work.  The  index  to 
the  three-volume  set  is  found  in  the  last  volume  and  covers  over 
160  pages.  The  entire  set  is  admirably  edited,  but  the  index  de¬ 
serves  special  commendation.  It  is  not  only  exhaustive,  but  top¬ 
ically  it  is  intelligently  arranged;  and  inaccuracies  of  reference 
are  rare. 

The  diary  is  essentially  a  unit,  and  its  arbitrary  division  into 
three  volumes  is,  of  course,  a  device  of  convenience.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  first  printed  volume  appeared  in  1920  and  the 
other  volumes  not  until  several  years  later  is  sufficient  reason  for 
considering  them  separately. 

(2)  Rev.  Stephen  Hales  was  one  of  two  ministers  among  the 
ten  most  active  Trustees.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  gave  up  the 
possibility  for  a  College  living  to  become  minister  of  the  Middlesex 
parish  of  Teddington.  Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  until  his 
death  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  though  he  also  held  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  the  living  of  Farringdon,  near  Winchester,  and  was 
the  beloved  chaplain  to  Augusta,  widow  of  FVederick,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

In  other  lines  of  endeavor.  Hales  made  a  reputation  as  physiolo¬ 
gist,  botanist,  inventor,  and  man  of  letters.  Pope,  though  horrified 
at  his  experiments,  was  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  Hales  at  Ted- 
ding^ton.  According  to  Dr.  Clark-Kennedy,  Hales  contributed  to 
animal  physiology  accurate  records  of  blood  pressure,  a  clear 
account  of  the  mechanics  of  the  circulation,  important  observations 
on  the  comparative  physiology  of  the  heart  in  different  animals 
and  the  discovery  of  spinal  reflex  action.  In  the  plant  world,  his 
researches  advanced  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology.  His  in¬ 
tellectual  and  practical  curiosity  led  him  to  investigate  such  diverse 
problems  as  cure  for  ‘the  stone’,  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant,  the  measuring  of  the  sea’s  depth,  the  ventilating  of 
admiralty  ships  and  of  prisons.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  became 
interested  in  the  ventilating  devices  that  he  regarded  as  his  most 
important  discovery. 

In  middle  life  Hales  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
by  whom  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  Medal  in  1739  for  his  re- 
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searches  on  the  calculus.  His  close  connection  with  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  founded  in  1754  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  officers.  The  translation  of  several  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  works  was  accompanied  by  a  grrowing  international  reputation 
evidenced  in  his  election  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, 
one  of  the  few  foreign  members.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  by  Oxford. 

A  Trustee  of  Dalone’s  fund  for  converting  negroes  in  the 
British  plantations  and  an  Associate  of  Dr.  Bray  in  extending 
parochial  libraries  to  the  colonies,  Hales  naturally  enough  was 
among  the  group  which  secured  the  charter  incorporating  the 
Georgia  Trust.  For  the  support  of  the  project  he  was  active  in 
raising  subscriptions.  As  a  Georgia  Trustee  he  was  especially 
concerned  with  religious  affairs  and  the  settlement  of  foreign 
Protestants  in  Georgia. 

Now  comes  a  biography  of  this  most  remarkable  individual: 
Stephen  Hales,  D.D.,  F.R.S.;  An  Eighteenth  Century  Biography. 
The  Author,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  his  subject  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  cele¬ 
bration  by  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  two-hun¬ 
dred-fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hales.  Here  is  a  biography 
that  is  very  far  removed  from  the  types  of  biography  currently 
multiplying.  Strictly  speaking,  the  author  has  written  a  technical 
treatise  in  simple  language  on  the  objective  accomplishments  of  his 
subject.  Of  the  nineteen  years  preceding  the  matriculation  of 
Hales  at  Bene’t  College  (Corpus  Christi)  Dr.  Clark-Kennedy  is 
able  to  say,  for  example,  less  than  four  pages.  But  his  analysis 
of  the  scientific  and  practical  results  attained  by  Hales  is  concise, 
lucid,  and  direct.  The  advantages  of  the  author’s  scientific  train¬ 
ing  is  at  once  apparent  in  assessing  the  original  contributions  of 
Dr.  Hales. 

The  biographer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  give  a  fairly  full  account 
of  the  founding  of  Georgia.  Of  the  thirteen  chapters  in  the  volume, 
almost  two  entire  chapters  (VIII  and  X)  are  devoted  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  colony  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  absentee  philanthropic 
proprietors.  Dr.  Clark-Kennedy  draws  largely  upon  the  Egmont 
diaries  for  his  facts  in  his  treatment  of  the  personnel  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Georgia  Trustees.  Furthermore,  of  the  fourteen  soft, 
clear  collotype  plates  that  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  volume,  Plate 
XII,  taken  from  the  painting  by  Verelts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  shows  “The  Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
receiving  the  Indians’’. 

By  reason  of  its  illustrations,  its  print,  and  its  binding,  the 
volume  presents  an  aristocratic  appearance.  The  frequent  number 
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of  lengthy  quotations  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage.  Footnotes 
and  a  short  preface  partly  supply  the  lack  of  a  bibliography.  At 
the  bottom  of  page  187,  the  statement  that  the  first  assembly  met 
in  Savannah  in  1767  is  either  a  misprint  or  a  mistake. 

H.  B.  Fant. 


Letters  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  1808-1876,  Mayor  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Double 
Series,  XVIII-XIX.  Edited  by  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1929.  Pp.  178.  $2.00.) 

These  letters  extend  in  time  from  1834  to  1876,  and  in  subject- 
matter  cover  a  wide  range.  As  medicine  was  Arnold’s  profession, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would  write  extensively  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  He  was  an  able  and  fearless  physician,  who  never  ran  away 
from  cholera  and  yellow  fever;  nor  did  he  run  away  from  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion  in  his  correspondence  or  forego  an  opportunity  to 
powerfully  maintain  many  fixed  views  which  he  held.  These  letters 
are  interesting  and  valuable  not  only  because  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  medical  development  of  the  times,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  insight  they  give  into  the  social  and  political  conditions  of 
Georgia  particularly  and  of  the  South  generally.  Arnold  was  very 
conscious  of  that  sectionalism  that  early  grew  up  in  (leorgia  be¬ 
tween  the  up-country  and  the  coast,  with  Savannah  almost  as  much 
akin  both  in  feeling  and  in  fact  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
as  to  Macon  and  Augusta.  Arnold  travelled  much  back  and  forth 
between  Savannah  and  the  North,  but  he  had  little  desire  to  visit 
the  interior  of  Georgia. 

Though  a  medical  man,  Arnold  found  time  to  be  interested  in 
almost  everything  that  went  into  the  make-up  of  the  times.  He 
served  in  the  city  government  of  Savannah  as  alderman  and  mayor, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  both  of  the  house  and 
of  the  senate,  he  edited  a  newspaper  for  a  time, — and  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  views  on  all  questions  of  the  day.  He  not  only  had  influ¬ 
ential  friends  among  the  chief  Georgians,  but  he  counted  as  close 
acquaintances  many  men  of  national  prominence.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  the  South  and  its  institutions.  Particularly  did  he 
resent  the  sanctimonious  meddlings  of  the  abolitionists  with  the 
subject  of  slavery.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  secession  as  the 
only  remedy  against  Northern  aggressions,  and  when  war  came 
he  was  a  strong  promoter  of  it.  But  when  Sherman  had  pierced 
the  state  with  his  hordes  of  vengeance  and  destruction  and  had 
reached  Savannah,  Arnold,  then  mayor,  surrendered  the  city  to  him, 
and  seeing  the  inevitable,  was  ready  for  the  Confederacy  to  dis- 
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band  and  quit.  He  considered  the  rest  of  the  war  as  unnecessary 
slaughter.  Arnold  saw  with  unconcealed  bitterness  the  saternalia 
of  revenge  and  robbery  carried  on  by  the  reconstructionists,  and 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  most  of  the  high  regard  he  had  long  held 
for  his  Northern  friends  when  he  saw  them  do  nothing  to  rescue 
the  South  from  such  an  undeserved  fate.  Arnold  was  a  gentlman 
of  the  oldest  and  best  tradition,  who  was  a  connoisseur  of  good 
wines  and  fine  victuals,  and  often  got  the  gout  as  a  penalty  for  his 
good  fortune. 

Professor  Shryock  has  selected  these  letters  from  the  mass  of 
Arnold  papers  and  he  has  not  included  one  which  is  not  interesting 
and  valuable.  He  has  also  edited  them  with  great  skill  and  most 
commendable  completeness.  Scarcely  a  name  mentioned  or  an  ob¬ 
scure  fact  alluded  to  has  escaped  the  illuminating  footnotes  of  the 
editor.  Not  until  we  read  historical  records  like  the  Arnold  Letters 
do  we  begin  to  know  what  the  olden  times  were  like.  E.  M.  C. 

Coxey’s  Army.  A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Army  Movement  of 
189i.  By  Donald  L.  McMurry.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1929.  Pp.  X,  331.  $4.00.) 

This  book  gives  an  almost  amazing  picture  of  times  well  within 
the  memory  of  many  people  living  today  but  much  to  the  surprize 
of  the  younger  generation.  There  has  been  a  far  larger  change 
in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Americans  within  the  past  half 
century  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  period  of  equal  length  in 
our  history,  and  this  book  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  that  fact.  There 
is  no  tramp  problem  today,  however  much  unemployment  there 
might  be,  simply  because  we  act  differently  today.  Yet  in  the 
’nineties  there  were  tramps  and  marching  industrial  armies  on  all 
sides. 

The  year  1894  was  the  culmination  of  that  sort  of  unrest  which 
had  to  ease  its  tension  in  marching  over  the  country,  singly  and  in 
groups,  and  “General”  Jacob  S.  Coxey  of  Massillon,  Ohio  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  phenome¬ 
non.  There  was  undoubtedly  genuine  distress  among  the  workers 
throughout  the  country,  following  the  panic  of  1893,  and  Coxey, 
concocting  some  bizarre  economic  remedies,  got  together  an  army 
of  a  few  hundred  at  his  Ohio  home,  and  led  them  in  a  spectacular 
fashion  to  Washington,  there  to  present  his  “petition  in  boots”  to 
the  lawmakers  under  the  capitol  dome.  The  army  was  looked  upon 
by  most  Americans  as  a  travelling  circus,  and  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  had  as  much  fun  in  writing  up  the  march  as  the  small 
boy  has  at  the  circus.  Coxey’s  army  finally  reached  Washington, 
after  having  caused  some  little  alarm  along  the  way,  and  when  it 
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attempted  to  capture  the  capitol  grounds  it  was  met  by  a  line  of 
determined  policemen  who  deflected  the  marchers,  but  failed  to 
head  off  the  “General”  and  a  few  of  his  lieutenants.  They  were 
caught  walking  on  the  grass  and  flower-beds  and  were  arrested. 
The  army  encamped  around  Washington  for  a  few  months  and  then 
disappeared. 

Though  Coxey’s  army  was  the  most  spectacular  and,  therefore, 
came  to  be  known  best,  there  were  many  other  armies  that  set  out 
to  Washington  to  impress  on  Congress  their  demands  for  better 
times.  Besides  Coxey’s  army  there  were  Kelly’s  army,  Fry’s  army, 
and  a  great  number  of  smaller  groups,  marching  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  except  from  the  South,  where  there  was  not  enough 
industrial  life  to  create  an  army.  These  armies  were  of  a  fairly  high 
type  of  laborers;  they  were  not  composed  of  tramps  as  was  often 
charged  against  them.  Discipline  was  generally  well  preserved,  and 
there  was  little  violence,  except  in  seizing  trains  now  and  then 
when  the  armies  resolved  to  walk  no  farther. 

Professor  McMurry  has  got  together  his  facts  largely  from 
newspapers,  and  he  has  woven  them  together  with  skill  into  a  fas¬ 
cinating  story.  E.  M.  C. 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  By  William  E.  Barton.  (Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1930.  Pp.  263,  $4.) 

Almost  everything  that  is  certainly  known  about  Lincoln’s 
famous  Gettysburg  Address  is  set  forth  in  this  book.  There  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  disagreement  about  the  whole  occasion, 
both  as  to  the  address  itself,  when  it  was  written,  how  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered.  One 
of  the  most  common  stories  concerning  the  composition  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  that  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  on  the  train 
while  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg.  It  is  even  asserted 
by  some  that  Lincoln  never  wrote  the  address  at  all,  though  Dr. 
Barton  does  not  dignify  this  rumor  by  even  mentioning  it.  As  to 
the  circumstances,  it  is  stated  by  some  that  the  weather  was  cold, 
damp,  and  cloudy  on  that  November  day  in  1864  when  Lincoln 
delivered  his  two  minute  address,  and  by  others  it  is  averred  that 
the  weather  was  sunny  and  bright — a  perfect  day.  As  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  address  was  greeted  by  the  audience,  tired  out  by 
Everett’s  long  oration,  some  say  that  it  was  punctuated  by  loud 
applause  and  that  at  the  close  it  was  greeted  by  vociferous  and 
long  cheering,  while  others  say  that  it  was  received  in  dead  silence 
both  throughout  and  at  the  end.  Such  were  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  author  has  finally  sifted  the  truth. 
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The  facts  seem  to  be  that  Lincoln  wrote  part  of  the  address  in 
Washingrton  and  part  in  Gettysburg,  copying  the  whole  at  the  latter 
place,  that  the  day  was  a  perfect  November  day,  and  that 
there  was  little  or  no  applause  when  Lincoln  finished  his  address — 
that  indeed  he  thought  for  sometime  that  he  had  made  a  complete 
failure. 

This  book  is  not  only  entransingly  interesting  to  read,  but  it  is 
of  great  value  as  an  example  of  historical  criticism.  It  shows  how 
varied  the  evidence  may  be  when  given  even  by  the  eye>witnesses, 
and  it  also  shows  how  the  truth  may  finally  be  arrived  at.  Dr. 
Barton  has  used  all  the  accounts  both  primary  and  secondary,  and 
has  shown  again  his  mastery  over  the  Lincoln  field,  whatever  the 
by-path  may  lead  to.  E.  M.  C. 

The  Political  Policies  of  Howell  Cobb.  By  Zachary  Taylor  John¬ 
son,  Ph.  D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  Contributions  to 
Education  No.  55.  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1929.  Pp.  187.) 

It  might  be  questionable  whether  a  book  of  this  nature  is  worth 
the  effort.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Howell  Cobb  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Southerners  of  his  time,  but  he  was  for  the  most  part 
a  conformist,  and  his  policies  were  the  well-known  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  his  day.  His  public  life,  if  not  the  whole 
span,  would  have  led  the  author  into  a  much  more  interesting  field, 
more  comprehensive  and  more  important. 

Cobb’s  leadership  generally  was  wise,  unselfish,  and  successful. 
He  had  not  only  an  intensely  loyal  state  following  but  also  a  na¬ 
tional  support  and  acclaim  that  might  well  have  landed  him  in  the 
presidency  if  the  great  catastrophy  of  civil  war  had  not  intervened. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  written  his  account  very  largely  from  the  Cobb 
papers,  which  have  been  combed  through  twice  heretofore,  once  by 
Phillips  and  once  by  Brooks.  Most  of  the  correspondence  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  has,  therefore,  been  published,  and  it  is  to  this  pub¬ 
lished  material  that  Dr.  Johnson  refers  for  the  most  part — although 
he  went  through  the  originals  again.  The  greatest  crisis  in  the 
life  of  Cobb  and  of  the  South  was  brought  about  by  the  secession 
movement,  yet  the  author  has  g^iven  a  surprisingly  short  account 
of  it.  This  same  shortcoming  is  found  in  the  beginnings  of  the  re¬ 
construction  movement  (Cobb  died  in  1868).  Although  (k>bb  was 
more  of  a  military  than  civil  figure  in  the  Civil  War  he  merited  a 
great  deal  more  treatment  for  this  period  than  he  got  in  this  book. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  Dr.  Johnson  stopped  his  work  just  at 
the  point  where  he  could  have  made  the  greatest  contribution. 

E.  M.  C. 
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History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  Henry  Adams.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Henry  Steele  Commager.  2  volumes.  (New  York:  Albert 
and  Charles  Boni,  1930.  Pp.  xx,  446,  437,  471,  474.  $6.00.) 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  James  Madison.  By  Henry  Adams.  2  volumes.  (New  York: 
Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  1930.  Pp.  428,  458,  417,  385,  369.  $5.00.) 

This  is  the  well-known  History  of  nine  volumes,  now  reprinted 
in  four.  Of  all  the  histories  dealing  with  the  United  States  this 
one  by  Henry  Adams  has  enjoyed  a  longer  lease  of  life  and  a 
greater  popularity  than  any  other.  For  a  long  time,  it  has  either 
been  out  of  print  or  only  to  be  had  in  a  very  expensive  set.  Now 
it  is  in  a  very  convenient  form  and  at  a  price  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  any  person  much  interested  in  the  history  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  own  a  set.  Libraries  will  now  find  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  add  a  second  set  to  their  shelves  or  to  make  a  first  addition  to 
their  shelves.  These  books  are  attractively  printed  and  bound  and 
contain  twenty-three  maps  and  plans  of  battle,  most  of  them  done 
in  color.  There  is  also  a  convenient  index.  There  is  no  need  to 
review  again  this  masterpiece  of  American  history  writing;  it  only 
remains  to  say  that  the  publishers  have  done  a  genuine  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  culture  in  America  by  bringing  out  this 
reprint  at  such  an  appealing  price.  E.  M.  C. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten.  By  Dr.  Hajo  Holborn.  (Leipzig:  Verlag 
Quelle  &  Meyer.  1929.  Pp.  VIII,  176.) 

In  this  work  Dr.  Hajo  Holbom  has  made  a  new  study  of  Ulrich 
von  Hutten.  In  1858  David  Friedrich  Strauss  wrote  a  biography 
of  von  Hutten  and  created  a  great  interest  in  Germany  for  this  late 
medieval  knight  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  struggling  to  become 
a  united  national  state.  In  1920  and  1925  Paul  Kalkoff  published 
two  works  on  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Holborn  finds  fault  with  both 
Strauss  and  Kalkoff.  Strauss,  he  claims,  made  merely  a  biograph¬ 
ical  rather  than  a  historical  study;  Kalkoff,  he  asserts,  did  not  use 
his  sources  in  an  unbiased  way,  allowing  Luther  to  overshadow  von 
Hutten.  In  order  to  give  a  true  perspective  of  von  Hutten’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  humanism,  on  the  other,  Holborn  has  produced  this  excellent 
work.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  biographical 
sketch,  the  second  to  a  discussion  of  von  Hutten’s  part  in  human¬ 
ism  and  the  Reformation. 
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